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FRIENDS AND RIVALS 


CHAPTER I 
A LATE ARRIVAL 


HE announcement that was welcome to 
Mrs. Desmond was disappointing to her 
son. A shadow crossed Sydney’s face, but he 
smiled at the rector, in whose study he sat, and 
the rector liked him for that smile. Up to that 
moment he had only felt sorry for the tall, 
good-looking boy with the athletic frame, the 
curly brown hair, the wide brow and the blue 
eyes in which the expression shifted so quickly 
and so often from eagerness to wistfulness. 
‘Sydney’s trying hard to look pleased,’ com- 
mented Dr. Davenport. ‘I know that he had 
rather be put into a dormitory. But, arriving 
at this time, two weeks after the term has be- 
gun, he’ll have to go where we can fit him in; 
and it’s fortunate that Mr. and Mrs. Warner 
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have a room in their house that he can occupy. 
Of course I hope that soon we can get him into 
the Upper School; probably after the Christ- 
mas vacation when there are usually some 
changes we can arrange it.’ 

‘T think it’s just as well myself that he should 
be in a private family; he isn’t at all strong,’ 
said Mrs. Desmond. She looked in an affec- 
tionate but too obviously grieving manner at 
her son, who shook his head slightly with im- 
patience. ‘Even though the doctor says it’s all 
right for him now to come to boarding school, 
I’m sure that the more quiet his life is for a time 
the better.’ 

‘In spite of what mother says,’ remarked 
Sydney Desmond with the smile that the rec- 
tor found so engaging, ‘I hope the fellows and 
the masters won’t treat me as an invalid.’ 

‘No,’ said Dr. Davenport sympathetically. 
‘There’s no reason why any one should do 
that. So long as you abstain from violent ex- 
ercise for this year — that seems to be the prin- 
cipal thing that your doctor insists on. He 
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writes that otherwise you needn’t be under any 
restriction.’ 

‘A halter round the neck is halter eone 
Sydney’s smile became wistful. ‘I’ve always 
thought that violent exercise was the only kind 
worth taking. I hope anyway that everybody 
won’t have a know that I have trouble with 
my heart — ; 

‘Oh, certainly not,’ said the SAE ae and Mrs. 
Desmond with a pained expression broke in: 

‘I wish you wouldn’t speak of it so, Sydney. 
When it’s just a temporary ailment that will 
right itself in time if only you're careful. I 
wish you wouldn’t be so sensitive about it too.’ 

‘It’s natural enough that he should be,’ said 
Dr. Davenport. ‘Sports hold a pretty impor- 
tant place in a boy’s school life, and it’s hard to 
be shut off from them. But you’re not by any 
means the first fellow, Sydney, that has come 
to this school in such a condition — feeling as 
if the bottom had dropped out of everything. 
And of all the boys who have come here simi- 
larly handicapped I ean’t remember one who 
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didn’t find compensations as the school year 
went on — new interests that he might never 
have turned to otherwise. This is to be a year 
in which something will fill the place of sports 
in your life. You'll discover some new resource 
that you wouldn’t have had if you hadn’t been 
compelled to go without sports for a year. [ve 
seen too many boys in just your state of mind 
— and health — not to know.’ 

“It may be a mean way to feel,’ replied Syd- 
ney, ‘but I’m glad there have been others.’ 

“Oh, yes, lots of them. Do what you can; 
don’t fret; and soon you'll be surprised to see 
how many things you can do and how much 
fun there is in doing them.’ 

‘But be sure you don’t overdo,’ said Mrs. 
Desmond... ‘Don’t de 0 me careful, 
Sydney’ ¢ 

*T will trust Mrs. waiies to look after Syd- 
ney just enough and not too much,’ said Dr. 
Davenport. ‘He will get his meals at the Up- 
per School, which is just a short distance from 
the Warners’ house, and he will find a seat as- 
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signed to him this afternoon in the schoolroom. 
The fellows of the fifth form will welcome him 

as a member, I know, and we shall all do what 

we can to make his life here pleasant and profit- 

able.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Mrs. Desmond, rising, ‘it’s 
all for the best, but I do feel badly at having 
him so far from home. I think I shall be mak- 
ing trips east now three or four times a year.’ 

‘I hope you will,’ said the rector as he took. 
her hand. ‘And I believe that on each visit 
you'll feel easier in your mind about Sydney 
than you did before.’ 

He escorted them to the taxicab, gave in- 
structions to the driver and bade Mrs. Des- 
mond good-bye. 

‘Please, Mother, don’t talk to Mr. and Mrs. 
Warner as if I were in need of a nurse,’ begged 
Sydney as they drove away. 

‘It’s just that I want to make sure that you’ll 
be given the best possible care, dear,’ urged his 
mother. 

‘T’ll take care of myself all right. I don’t 
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need somebody to watch over me. Please don’t 
talk to them about me as you did to Dr. Daven- 
port.’ 

“Why, Sydney, I didn’t say anything to Dr. 
Davenport that you should have minded in the 
least. And it is so important that there should 
be some one to see that you don’t overdo!’ 

Sydney murmured an exclamation of impa- 
tience. His mother said reproachfully: ‘Don’t 
speak like that, dear, just when we’re going to 
be separated for so long! And you know it’s 
only your own good that I’m thinking of!’ 

“Yes, I know, Mother. I’m sorry. But I 
don’t want to be fussed over.’ 

‘Not even by me, Sydney?’ She laid her 
hand on his and looked at him appealingly. 
‘And when we have sucha little time together?’ 

“Yes, of course, by you.’ He smiled at her 
and caught and pressed her hand. ‘Only not 
by others. And I’m so afraid you'll make them 
think that I’m asking for it!’ 

“All right, dear; Pll try not to say anything 
that you won’t like,’ — 
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Yet it was hard for Mrs. Desmond to keep 
her lips thus sealed, especially when she found 
Mrs. Warner a friendly, sympathetic young 
woman with two small children whose various 
illnesses came up quite incidentally as a topic 
of conversation. It would have been so natural 
for Mrs. Desmond to introduce then the sub- 
ject of Sydney’s illness; with a mighty effort of 
self-control she refrained. Mr. Warner was 
teaching one of his classes and would not be 
home for nearly an hour; Mrs. Warner hoped 
that Mrs. Desmond would stay for luncheon 
and meet him. It would be time enough for 
Sydney to start in taking his meals at the Up- 
per School after his mother had gone. As the 
train on which Mrs. Desmond was returning 
westward was not to leave until the middle of 
the afternoon, she accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. Mrs. Warner left her and Sydney in 
the room that was to be Sydney’s — just across 
the hall from the children’s nursery. “They 
sleep very quietly at night, and I’m sure they 
won’t disturb him,’ Mrs. Warner said. 
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It was a sunny room, simply but attractively 
furnished; it looked out upon green fields with 
a slope of woodland beyond. The roadway, 
with the Upper School on the farther side of it, 
wound into the picture. Asters and goldenrod 
were in bloom along the fences; in the woods 
there were already splashes of brilliant color 
where maple trees were glowing prematurely; 
with the noon sun shining, only a faint breeze 
stirring and no sounds of human activity, the 
scene suggested a life of the utmost tranquillity. 
Mrs. Desmond felt reassured; her conception of 
a boarding school as a place where boys were 
in constant turmoil, manifesting their super- 
abundant animal spirits in pranks of a violent 
and mischievous sort, was undergoing revision. 
She began to wonder whether life at St. Tim- 
othy’s was really not as idyllic and pastoral as 
any life open to a seventeen-year-old boy. 

‘I feel sure you’re going to like it here, 
Sydney,’ she said as she turned from the 
window. 

‘Doesn’t seem to be much doing,’ Syd- 
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ney responded unenthusiastically. ‘I suppose, 
though, the fellows are all in study.’ 

“It seems to be a very pleasant, quiet place,’ 
continued his mother. ‘A good place for a boy 
to study.’ 

‘I hope they do other things,’ murmured 
Sydney. ‘But I don’t see what chance for fun 
I'll have, living here with one of the masters.’ 

‘It will be a great deal better for you than 
living anywhere else. You'll learn more and —’ 
She checked herself from expressing the 
thought that was so irritating to her son. 
“What a nice closet! You'll have plenty of 
room to put things away here; do be careful 
of your clothes.’ 

Sydney laughed. ‘You’re bound to have 
me careful about something, aren’t you, 
Mother?’ 

‘Indeed it is a large part of being happy and 
successful,’ said Mrs. Desmond. ‘You may 
laugh at me, Sydney, but you'll find that boys 
who are careful are the ones who do well in 
everything — not just in studies.’ 
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‘It’s all right to be careful, but a fellow has 
to take some chances or he’d never get any- 
where,’ replied Sydney. ‘But don’t worry, 
Mother; I won’t take any chances with my 
health.’ 

By the time that the bell signifying the end 
of the morning study had rung Sydney and his 
mother had unpacked and arranged his posses- 
sions. Almost immediately with the ringing of 
the bell the noon-day stillness was disturbed; | 
the sound of lively voices, the clatter of many 
feet, made themselves heard; and Sydney, 
looking out of the window, saw the boys as 
they emerged from beyond the projecting 
wing of the house and passed up the road to 
the Upper School. Some of them were walking 
leisurely, some were hastening, some were pass- 
ing a ball back and forth while they walked; 
they all proceeded in groups; no one seemed to 
be alone. - } 

‘I guess they have a pretty good time here,’ 
Sydney remarked to his mother. ‘I hope I can 
get into the life pretty soon.’ 
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‘Of course you will,’ Mrs. Desmond an- 
swered. ‘It isn’t all athletics, Sydney.’ 

‘No, though I thought it would be once.’ 

His mother put her arm round him and kissed 
him. She knew vaguely that his physical dis- 
ability had caused him unhappiness, stoical as 
he had been about it. Before the illness that 
had lasted so long and left him unfit to take 
part in violent exercises he had been the best 
athlete in the small school that he had attend- 
ed; his dreams and ambitions had been mainly 
concerned with prowess on the athletic fields 
of St. Timothy’s and later of Yale. Then had 
come the long illness that had delayed his en- 
tering St. Timothy’s by a year, and that had 
compelled him to readjust entirely his ideas of 
what he might accomplish. There was no one 
in the family whom he had made his confidant 
during the process of readjustment; Mrs. Des- 
mond thought that if his father had been alive 
Sydney would have turned to him for help and 
guidance, but she did not wonder that he 
should regard her and his two young sisters as 
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incapable of understanding his problems. She 
could not guess that he had many dark mo- 
ments in which he regarded the doctor’s ver- 
dict against athletics for a year as merely an 
evasion of a harsher truth; secretly he thought 
not only that he should never be able again to 
take part in the sports that he loved, but even 
that he might never be able to lead an active 
and useful life. Perhaps his mother’s repeated 
utterance of warnings to him to be careful con- 
firmed his pessimism. She would not always 
be watching him so anxiously, nagging him so 
persistently, he thought, unless the doctors 
had told her more than they had told him. He 
had never been querulous or complaining, but 
a sharpness had begun to manifest itself in his 
speech that had not characterized it before. 
When his mother had questioned during his 
convalescence the wisdom now of sending him 
away to boarding school he had blazed out at 
her quite savagely. ‘Go! Of course I’m going! 
I wouldn’t stay away now for anything!’ The 
doctors had supported his contention that his 
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health would not suffer if he went to St. Tim- 
othy’s, and Mrs. Desmond had reluctantly 
yielded. She did not suspect that the reason 
why he was so determined to go was that he 
thought that only so could he escape from the 
atmosphere of invalidism that surrounded him 
at home. 

‘How I wish I could stay and see you well 
started!’ Mrs. Desmond said. ‘We have such 
a little time together now, Sydney.’ 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,’ 
Sydney answered lightly, drawing her hand up 
and rubbing it against his cheek. ‘You and 
the girls will like me better now that I’m where 
I can’t be snapping at you all the time.’ 

‘Not that you ever did. Well, it’s settled, 
and it’s best we should get used to it as soon as 
we can.’ 

. *That’s right,’ said Sydney. ‘No long, linger- 
ing good-byes. Let’s go down and look round. 
It must be nearly time to pick up a little food.’ 

When they descended the stairs Mrs. War- 
ner met them with the announcement that 
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luncheon would be ready in five minutes. She 
introduced her two children, Philip, aged five, 
and Jane, aged three. Philip immediately be- 
gan to show off, racing about the room, seizing 
his sister and putting her down on the floor, 
causing her to wail at the indignity; then with 
the remark, ‘Show you how I can. jump,’ 
jumping in blithe disregard of his mother’s re- 
proaches. At the entrance of his father he 
quieted down. Mr. Warner was a short, com- 
pact, brisk young man; he had curly brown 
hair and pleasant brown eyes, and as he stood 
smiling up at Sydney, who was half a head 
taller, he gave an impression of boyishness 
in spite of his clipped moustache and decisive 
manner of speech. 

‘So you’re to be the new boarder,’ he said 
genially. ‘It’s very pleasant to have boarders, 
only they don’t usually stay long enough. 
Just about the time they’re beginning to be 
handy in taking care of the children and doing 
chores round the house Dr. Davenport man- 
ages to find a place for them somewhere else. 
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That’s the way it was with Jack Brewster last 
year, and I suppose that’s what we’ve got to 
reconcile ourselves to with you.’ 

‘I ought to be handy right off,’ said Sydney. 
‘I’ve had two kid sisters to deal with since I 
was old enough to remember.’ 

‘I’m sure Mr. and Mrs. Warner won’t ap- 
prove if you use the methods here that you’ve 
been accustomed to use at home,’ remarked 
his mother. 

‘I guess if I can handle my kid sisters I can 
handle anybody,’ declared Sydney. 

‘You hear that, Phil.” Mr. Warner seized his 
young son. ‘You want to be mighty careful 
how you tease baby or do other naughty 
things now that Mr. Desmond has come to 
live ae us. I don’t know what he punt do 
to you.’ 

But Philip was not intimidated; he laughed 
impishly up into Sydney’s face. 

Luncheon was a simple meal during which 
Mr. and Mrs. Warner waited upon each other 
and their guests. Their one servant regarded 
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herself as a cook and could not be lured out of 
the kitchen, even to place the dishes upon the 
table. There was therefore much getting up 
and sitting down; it made Mrs. Desmond, who 
in her well-managed and luxurious house was 
unaccustomed to such methods, feel rather 
jumpy. She was glad that Sydney was not to 
be subjected to meals eaten under such condi- 
tions; she was sure that it would be bad for his 
digestion. And she looked with eyes both 
commiserating and wondering at the two War- 
ner children, who appeared healthy enough, 
and who were plodding in a stolid manner 
through their food. ~ 

‘I’ve got a mineralogical walk on for this 
afternoon,’ said Mr. Warner as he seated him- 
self after bringing in the apple pie; his wife 
meanwhile was changing the plates. ‘So I’m 
afraid I shall have to say good-bye to you 
right after luncheon, Mrs. Desmond. We start 
out on these walks promptly at two.’ 

“What is a mineralogical walk?’ asked Mrs. 
Desmond. | 
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“Oh, once a week we go out to the fields and 
collect specimens. There’s a prize given at the 
end of the year for the best collection of min- 
erals. We take hammers and have bags slung 
at our waists, and we’re a very scientific ex- 
pedition, I can tell you. Sometimes we have as 
many as twenty-five boys and sometimes not 
more than ten. Any one may go that wants to. 
I hope you'll join us some time, Sydney.’ 

‘I should like to; thank you very much. 
But I don’t know the first thing about min- 
erals.’ 

‘Most of the boys are just as ignorant when 
they begin. But they learn. Of course the fel- 
lows who are active in athletics don’t often 
join us. I think they miss something.’ 

‘I think Sydney’s idea has been that the 
boys who are not active in athletics miss 
everything,’ remarked Mrs. Desmond. 

‘Not here. We keep them all busy and in- 
terested. We think pretty well of our athletic 
teams, but we should hate to think that this 
was just a school of athletic teams.’ 
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‘Sometimes,’ said Mrs. Warner with a 
laugh, ‘ I think a fellow must be a pretty good 
athlete to go on one of Mr. Warner’s miner- 
alogical walks.’ 

“Oh, I give them plenty of exercise; that’s 
part of the fun.’ 

Sydney saw an Real Aas expression 
resting upon his mother’s face and fixed her 
with a warning look in consequence. The 
thought that she had been about to utter es- 
caped her lips only in the form of a sigh. 

After luncheon Sydney and his mother had 
a half hour together in his room before the 
taxicab arrived to take her to the train. The 
parting threatened for a moment to be tearful, 
but Mrs. Desmond, embracing her son, said 
tremulously, ‘I’m not going to cry, Sydney, 
don’t be afraid’; and that made him laugh a 
little tremulously himself while he kissed her. 

Mrs. Warner said good-bye to Mrs. Desmond 
in the hallway; there was no one standing near 
when Sydney put his mother into the taxicab 
and gave her the farewell kiss. He stood for a 
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moment gazing after the rapidly receding car 
and felt unexpectedly alone and forsaken. It 
never had occurred to him that at his age he 
should have such a feeling, and, quite ashamed 
of his weakness, he turned to go into the house. 
Mrs. Warner was just emerging with a small 
go-cart in which her daughter was seated; also 
she was leading Philip by the hand. 

“Can’t I look after the children for you?’ 
Sydney said politely. 

Mrs. Warner laughed. ‘Mercy me! That 
would be a dreadful way for you to start in. If 
I may make a suggestion, why don’t you go 
down to the athletic field and see what’s going 
on? That’s as likely a place as any to begin to 
make acquaintances.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sydney. ‘I should like to do 
that.’ ; 

She pointed out the road that he was to take, 
and he started off feeling somehow that it 
might lead to adventure. 


CHAPTER II 
RIVALS 


HE road to the athletic field led past the 

dormitories and turned off through a bit 
of woodland. Sydney walked along it with a 
feeling of diffidence and shyness that he had 
never expected to have. At the smaller school 
that he had attended before he had been taken 
ill he had been one of the leaders; there was 
scarcely an activity in which he had not had a 
part; the boys all had known him and had been 
his friends. His situation now was forcibly 
presented to him when two boys in tennis 
flannels, running softly in their tennis shoes, 
passed him without speaking. It seemed 
strange to be in a school where fellows would 
do that. 

Emerging from the woods the road gave at 
once a pleasant view of St. Timothy’s at play. 
The cinder track, on which various runners 
were practicing, inclosed a field that was the 
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scene of a baseball game. Beyond this field on 
another and larger field football elevens were 
scrimmaging, and numerous tennis courts were 
lively with players. Sydney’s eyes sparkled as 
he took in the scene; it was a spectacle of the 
kind that he loved; and, though he would have 
liked to engage in each and every one of the 
sports that were going on before him, he could 
find some enjoyment simply in looking on. 

As the baseball game seemed to be the thing 
that was attracting the greatest interest, Syd- 
ney crossed the cinder track and stood quietly 
among the spectators along the first-base line. 
The two nines that were playing were merely 
‘picked-up’ nines, but they included some of 
the best players in the school, and there was 
enough skill manifested to satisfy the eye of a 
connoisseur, such as Sydney was. He soon be- 
came intent, watching the game; and when a 
boy came up and stood directly in front of him, 
blocking his view, Sydney, stretching his neck 
in order not to miss anything, started to move 
to one side. Instantly the boy, of whom till 
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that moment Sydney had hardly been aware, 
turned, gave him a push backwards and sent 
him tumbling heels over head across the back 
of another fellow who had crouched behind 
him in order to insure a complete and thorough 
upset. Laughter went up from the boys near 
who, not so intent upon the game as Sydney, 
had observed the preparations; but there was 
no laughter in Sydney’s heart or on his face as 
he got to his feet. Anger flashed from his eyes; 
he looked at the youth who had pushed him 
and whose ruddy countenance was broadened 
in a grin and said: 

‘Pretty cheap trick! Where did you grow 
up?’ 

At this the crowd laughed more heartily 
than ever, and the youth addressed called to 
his comrade: ‘Jack, he demands satisfaction! 
The new kid says he must have satisfac- 
tion!’ 

And thereupon he put himself into a bur- 
lesque posture of self-defense and began to 
revolve slowly round Sydney, making passes 
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with his left fist, then leaping back, then creep- 
ing forward threateningly, then ducking and 
going through all the various motions of sha- 
dow boxing. At once Sydney, inspired by his 
obvious good humor, regained the mental 
equilibrium that he had lost with his physi- 
cal balance. He responded to the burlesque 
with burlesque; he too half squatted on his 
haunches and, with his fists in boxing posi- 
tion, circled cautiously, now and then making a 
lunge or a feint and following it by clapping his 
hands loudly and uttering a wild barbaric cry. 
The crowd about the pair increased. The come- 
dians had become of greater interest than the 
ball game. They enjoyed the show that they 
were giving and deliberately prolonged it, each 
one trying to meet and improve upon each new 
play of the other; the laughter of the specta- 
tors urged them on. Finally Sydney’s oppo- 
nent succumbed to an imaginary blow and 
collapsed upon the grass; Sydney triumphantly 
put his foot upon his shoulder and counted 
‘One, two, three’ — up to ten. Then the van- 
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quished rose, and he and Sydney theatrically 
shook hands. 

‘T’ll say you have some pep,” remarked the 
boy. ‘My name’s Kay; what’s yours?’ 

‘Desmond.’ 

“Where have you been keeping yourself since 
school opened?’ 

‘I just arrived to-day. I wasn’t able to get 
here any earlier.’ 

‘Glad you came; you're just the fellow we’ve 
been waiting for. What are you, fifth form?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Good;so am I. Desmond, this is Northrop, 
this clumsy boob here that you fell over. 
You’ve got to look out for him; he’s always 
getting underfoot.’ 

“You mean you're always getting me to do 
the dirty work for you,’ replied Northrop. 

In contrast to the stolid, stocky and open- 
faced Kay he was a lanky fellow with a long 
neck, a long chin, a broad flat nose and black 
hair growing low over his forehead. He was 
homely, and yet there was something attractive 
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in his homely countenance — attractive in 
spite of the discontented lines of his mouth and 
the restlessness of his eyes. His face reflected 
his moods; just now there was in it as well as in 
his tone an expression of resentful humor. He 
seemed somewhat impatient of his friend’s 
sudden prepossession in favor of Sydney: 
“Come on now, Fred, and let’s get started on 
that game of tennis.’ 

‘All right, in a minute. Where have they 
put you up, Desmond?’ 

‘In Mr. Warner’s house.’ 

‘I hoped you might be in our dormitory at 
the Upper. We've got a mighty good crowd 
there.’ 

‘Dr. Davenport spoke as if there were a pos- 
sibility of my being put in a dormitory after 
Christmas,’ Sydney answered. 

“We'll see if we can’t get you into ours. Mr. 
Warner’s all right, but it’s no fun living in a 
private house.’ 

Northrop nudged Kay impatiently. ‘Come 
along, Fred.’ 
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“Yes, I’m coming. You might come with 
us, Desmond, if you’ve nothing better to do. 
Or perhaps you’ve got a game on, your- 
self?’ 

Sydney laughed. ‘You're the first fellows 
that have spoken to me since I’ve been in this 
school.’ | 

‘And we upset you before we spoke to you!’ 
Kay took Sydney’s arm and walked arm in 
arm with him, as if to show his regret for the 
unfriendliness of such a welcome. ‘I don’t 
blame you for getting up as stuffy as you did. 
What made you take it so well the next mo- 
ment?’ 

‘You,’ replied Sydney. ‘You were so good- 
natured and funny yourself; I felt right off I’d 
been a fool to be so irritated.’ 

‘I guess it was a disappointment to Jack, the 
old trouble-maker.’ Kay glanced humorously 
at Northrop. ‘You’d have liked to see Des- 
mond come at me with a real wallop, wouldn’t 
you, old top?’ 

‘Sure,’ Northrop replied. ‘A real scrap is 
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always more interesting than a fake one.’ 

‘The others seemed to like the show we put 
on well enough,’ said Kay dryly. ‘Jack’s 
quite a comedian himself,’ he explained to Syd- 
ney. ‘As you might guess from the way he got 
down on his hands and knees behind you, so 
that you could get a tumble. And some of 
these comedians are awfully jealous when 
somebody else’s hit takes better with the 
crowd.’ 

‘I’m no comedian on the tennis court any- 
way, remarked Northrop acidly. ‘Hurry 
along now and get ready to take your punish- 
ment.’ 

‘Always a big talker, as you'll see when you 
know him better. Here, come along inside, 
Desmond, while we get dressed.’ | 

They were at the door of the athletic house, 
and Sydney, who had for a moment hung back, 
welcomed the opportunity to enter. In the cen- 
tral hall there were pennants and trophies sig- 
nifying victories won by St. Timothy’s, from 
the earliest days of the school; there were also 
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tablets bearing the names of famous school 
athletes. Sydney had only a momentary 
glance round the walls; Kay led him into a . 
locker room that, he announced, belonged to 
the Pythians. 

“You’re going to be a Pythian of course,’ he 
added. 

‘What are Pythians?’ Sydney inquired. 

Kay explained that the school was divided 
into two athletic clubs called Pythians and 
Corinthians, which contended against each 
other in all branches of sport. 

‘Every fellow who plays on any kind of 
team, whether it’s first, second, or third, gets a 
locker. Jack and I got our lockers last year for 
playing on the second eleven. We hope to 
make the first this fall. You look the right 
build for a football player; you'll have to come 
out for the team.’ 

‘No, I can’t play football,’ said Sydney. 

“What is your game then?’ 

‘I can’t do anything in sports. Id be of no 
use to either Pythians or Corinthians.’ 
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Both Kay and Northrop looked at him in- 
credulously. ) 

“Come off!’ said Kay. ‘A fellow that can 
prance round and put up his fists the way you 
did! What are you talking about?’ 

‘I had rheumatic fever last winter,’ ex- 
plained Sydney, ‘and I’m not allowed to do 
much of anything for a year.’ 

*That’s pretty tough.’ Kay’s voiceand glance 
were sympathetic, but Northrop said some- 
what skeptically, ‘You’re looking pretty fit.’ 

‘I feel all right,’ replied Sydney. ‘But Pm 
under doctor’s orders.’ 

“You join the Pythians anyway,’ said Kay. 
‘We'll want you to root for us if you can’t play 
with us.’ 

‘Sure,’ agreed Northrop. ‘Don’t let the Co- 
rinthians get hold of you.’ 

He was bending over tying his shoe 
laces; Sydney could not be sure whether his 
remark was made with irony or in cordiality. 
There had been from the first something in 
Northrop’s manner a little offish, almost, Syd- 
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ney thought, disagreeable; and therefore he 
suspected a tinge of irony in this last utter- 
ance, and he made no reply. He could not help 
wondering why the manner towards him of 
two fellows who were evidently close friends, 
and who had exactly the same knowledge of 
him, should be so different. The fact was that 
Northrop was jealous in his friendship and 
admiration for Kay and was always fearful of 
being himself superseded by some one in Kay’s 
affections. He had been quick to detect in 
Sydney a possible rival and had stiffened 
against him therefore immediately. Yet when 
he had fully grasped the fact of Sydney’s 
physical incapacity he felt sorry for him — 
just as he felt that he no longer had him to fear 
as a competitor. Kay with all his athletic in- 
terests could hardly be expected to bother 
much with a fellow who couldn’t do anything 
but look on. 

Sydney felt that it was the part of courtesy 
to remain as spectator at the game of tennis be- 
tween his two new friends. He was, however, 
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less interested in tennis than in almost any 
other outdoor sport, and, as neither Kay nor 
Northrop was at all a brilliant player, he soon 
found the requirements of politeness some- 
what irksome. He stood by the net, saying 
“Good shot!’ on the occasions when the re- 
mark seemed warranted and sometimes tossing 
a ball that had dropped near him to one or the 
other of the contestants. Northrop, who was 
winning, became as loquacious as he had been 
silent before; when he would toss a lob over 
Kay’s head he would exultantly bid his op- 
ponent to get after it, and when Kay sent the 
ball safe past him for a point he would as 
spontaneously cry out his approbation. At 
the end of the set, which he won, he poured 
forth a copious stream of exuberant raillery. 
A tiresome person to play with, thought Syd- 
ney, and he wondered somewhat at the phleg- 
matic and unperturbed good nature with which 
Kay endured so much chatter. He decided 
that he at least would not endure it any longer, 
and with an impersonal, ‘So long, fellows; see 
you later,’ he turned and strolled away. 
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Northrop availed himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to come up close to the net and remark 
to Kay. ‘Pretty cool proposition for a new 
kid. Thinks pretty well of himself.’ 

‘Knows how to handle himself all right,’ was 
Kay’s brief comment. 

As Sydney made his way about the field, 
pausing now to watch a runner practicing for 
a sprint and now to look on at some fellows 
who were trying out their powers at punting, he 
was no longer afflicted by the sense of isolation 
that had been so disconcerting to him earlier 
in the afternoon. Several boys whom he passed 
smiled at him in a friendly, approving way, 
and two or three came up and scraped ac- 
quaintance with him. His encounter with Kay 
had evidently given those who had witnessed 
it a favorable impression of him. 

‘That was a mighty good show you staged 
with Fred Kay,’ said one of these new ac- 
quaintances. ‘I was right there; it was great.’ 

Another boy assured him that he had seen 
it too and that it was ‘all right.’ Still another 
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complimented him upon his quick wit. ‘If you 
hadn’t taken it the way you did, they’d have 
~ been riding you yet,’ observed this person. 
‘That guy Northrop especially does rub it in if 
he once gets an opening.’ 

By the time that the bell rang giving warn- 
ing that in fifteen minutes every one would be 
called in to study, Sydney was the center of a 
friendly little group; he was not sure of the 
names of all those who composed it, but he had 
acquired various items of information — who 
were the great athletes, who were the most 
popular fellows, who the brightest, and so 
forth. He had learned that Kay was the most 
popular and influential fellow in the fifth form, 
and that he was quite in luck to have made 
such a good impression on him. To Sydney, 
_ who had never been in the habit of considering 
very much what sort of an impression he made 
on other fellows, such talk was rather amusing. 
He liked fellows or he didn’t like them; and 
those that he didn’t like he didn’t bother with; 
the idea of rejoicing in the favor of the popular 
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and influential was grotesquely novel to one 
who had himself always been popular and in- 
fluential. 

He was walking slowly with some of his new 
acquaintances towards the school when Kay 
and Northrop, coming up from behind, joined 
them. Kay elbowed his way in between Syd- 
ney and the fellow who had been talking to 
him, grasped Sydney by the arm and said, 
“You ought to have waited; you’d have seen 
me clean that bird up the last two sets.’ 

‘I never played so rottenly in my life,’ ex- 
plained Northrop. 

‘We’ve got to hand it to Jack for being a 
good loser, haven’t we, fellows?’ Kay took 
something of the sting out of the taunt by 
slipping his free arm inside Northrop’s and 
laughing at him kindly. 

‘That’s all right,’ Northrop said in an effort 
to deflect the laughter of the others. ‘Next 
time I play you it will be you that will be look- 
ing for alibis.’ 

But Kay was no longer interested in match- 
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ing wits with his friend. ‘We must show this 
new kid the ropes,’ he announced,, grasping 
Sydney’s arm tighter and turning towards the 
others. ‘He’s the prize new kid, if ever I’ve 
seen one, and we're going to get him started 
just right.’ 

‘Don’t have me too much on your mind,’ 
said Sydney. ‘I guess you started me right 
when you tumbled me down.’ 

‘I guess I did, though that wasn’t my big 
idea at the moment. We'll look in at the Upper; 
we'll have just time before we go on to study.’ 

So Sydney had a glimpse of Kay’s room and 
also of Northrop’s in the same corridor and 
was told to make himself at home in either of 
them at any time; also Kay said he would try 
to have him placed at his table in the dining- 
room. After this brief inspection they hurried 
on to the study building; Sydney received a 
desk in the big schoolroom and then with the 
other members of the fifth form was sent out to 
his first class, which happened to be in Latin, 
conducted by Mr. Warner. The lesson for the 
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day was in the third book of Vergil’s Aneid 
and was covered in the first half hour; then 
Mr. Warner asked various members of the 
class to translate at sight. Kay rendered his 
lines pretty well. Northrop was fluent and ac- 
curate; three or four others stumbled with 
some difficulty through the passages assigned 
to them: and then Mr. Warner called on Syd- 
ney. As he rose the class looked at him with 
interest; to most of them he was still unknown. 
Latin had always been easy for him; his year 
of illness had stimulated his studiousness, and 
he had benefited moreover by having during 
much of that period an excellent tutor. The 
sight translation that he now was able to offer 
was a more finished translation than any that 
had ever been heard in that class. The fellows 
gaped, not altogether approvingly; Mr. War- 
ner beamed with keen satisfaction. 

‘It looks, fellows, as if you had a new pace- 
maker here,’ he said. ‘You'll all have to be on 
your mettle.’ 

After the hour Kay joined Sydney in the cor- 
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ridor. ‘You are certainly a shark in Latin; are 
you as good in everything else?’ he asked. 

Sydney smiled and shook his head. 

*“You’ve got Jack here terrorized,’ con- 
tinued Kay; he seized upon Northrop, who was 
a step in advance. ‘He’s been head of the class 
so long he doesn’t know what it would feel like 
to be in any other position. I guess, Jack, that 
Desmond’s going to tip you out. Hope he 
does; you’ve hogged first place long enough.’ 

“All right; let him go ahead and try,’ said 
Northrop. The sharpness of the challenge in 
his tone indicated his sensitiveness to the pos- 
sibility, and his irritation was not diminished 
by Kay’s unfeeling remark: 

‘T bet he’ll do it without trying.’ 


CHAPTER II 
NORTHROP GETS A NICKNAME 


AY’S expectations and Northrop’s ap- 

prehensions proved to be well founded. 
At the end of the first month, when the rank- 
ing list of the fifth form was posted, Sydney’s 
name was in first place, and for the first time 
in the two years that he had been in the school, 
Jack Northrop stood no better than second. 
The comments of the boys who crowded round 
the bulletin board expressed the utmost satis- 
faction; any one might have thought from 
hearing them that the fellow who had been 
deposed from his place of leadership was highly 
unpopular. Yet Northrop was not disliked by 
his classmates; they were merely manifesting 
a normal human enjoyment in novelty and 
change and an equally human satisfaction at 
the spectacle of downfall from a high estate. 
There was nothing personal in their expressions 
of jubilation. Nevertheless it was natural that 
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Northrop himself should feel that some of the 
remarks about his defeat were unduly face- 
tious; he was proud and sensitive, and it stung 
~ him deeply when some smiling classmate asked 
~ him how it felt to be no longer the prize scholar, 
and when some of his friends adopted for a 
time the witticism of addressing him as Num- 
ber Two. 

Moreover, the fact that not merely his de- | 
feat but Sydney’s triumph occasioned rejoicing 
irritated Northrop. His antipathy to Sydney, 
which had dated from the first day when his 
jealous eyes detected the attraction that the 
new boy had for Fred Kay, had increased in 
the rivalry of scholarship, but even more in 
the understanding that Sydney was acquiring 
importance in other ways. The secret am- 
bition of Northrop’s heart was to be a leader, a 
fellow of importance, yet he knew that in spite 
of all his efforts and successes he had never 
quite attained that position among his school- 
mates; now here was this new boy who without 
doing anything in athletics was mysteriously 
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winning influence of the sort to which Nor- 
throp aspired. 

Why was it, he asked himself. If he had 
been a little more generously disposed, he 
might have divined the answer. It might have 
come to him on one occasion when he and Syd- 
ney and three or four others were sitting in 
Kay’s room. Outdoors it was raining hard; 
the fellows had congregated to find amusement 
for the afternoon; Kay had hospitably pro- 
duced a box of crackers and a jar of straw- 
berry jam; Jim Hardwick, strumming upon 
his mandolin, had sung ‘Ivan Petrovsky 
Skavar’ in his most melancholy voice; and 
then, as no one had immediately anything to 
contribute, Philip Henderson resorted to the 
still popular amusement of twitting Northrop 
upon his having to take second place. 

‘Number Two, you oughtn’t to be loafing 
here on a day like this. You need to study if 
you want to get back where you belong. 
Here’s a fine rainy day, with Desmond loafing; 
that’s the time you ought to be working.’ 
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“You'd better think more about your own 
studying and less about mine,’ retorted Nor- 
throp. a AOA 

‘Don’t get stuffy, Number Two,’ Hender- 
son said. ‘Why shouldn’t we all be interested 
in you? Your scholarship has always been 
our pride and joy. We hate to see it going on 
the bum. We hate to have our bright light 
dimmed, to say nothing of extinguished. We—’ 

‘I think you’ve all been riding Jack too 
much about this Number Two business,’ broke 
in Sydney. ‘It’s probably the last time I shall 
ever lead him; and any way you ought to 
remember what advantages I have over him to 
start with. [I’m not rooming in a dormitory 
with a lot of ruffians to distract and bother me. 
And I’m not doing anything in athletics, the 
way Jack is. I have nothing much but study- 
ing to think about. Cut out the Number Two 
talk. Id rather be Number Two and do the 
things Jack is doing than be Number One and 
do nothing else.’ 

‘Good stuff!’ exclaimed Kay. ‘Syd is right 
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about one thing anyway; let’s give Number 
Two a rest.’ 

And from that time they dropped the offen- 
sive nickname and ceased to taunt Northrop 
about his decline in rank. Glad as he was to be 
spared further flings on the subject, it annoyed 
him to feel that he owed his immunity to Syd- 
ney Desmond; there was no one in the school 
to whom he would have disliked more to be 
under obligation. Especially was he annoyed 
when Kay remarked to him on what a decent 
thing Sydney had done, and how far Sydney’s 
word went now with the fellows. Northrop re- 
plied, ‘Yes, very decent of him,’ and thought 
that Sydney and his friends were making a 
good deal of capital for him out of his decency. 

The position of inferiority into which Nor- 
throp felt he had been forced gave rise to such 
rankling thoughts that he was incapable of 
doing justice to his benefactor. Instead of 
recognizing that the reason why Sydney was 
gaining weight and standing in the community 
was that, as illustrated in the episode just re- 
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corded, he was considerate of others, and spoke 
out of his thought for them rather than with 
any selfish motive, he assumed that Sydney 
had slyly maneuvered to put him at a disad- 
vantage and to gain applause for himself. 
Northrop’s deepest grievance of all, how- 
ever, was that Sydney had managed to inter- 
vene between him and Fred Kay. The thing 
that had given Northrop the greatest satisfac- 
tion in his life at St. Timothy’s had been his 
intimacy with Kay, for whom he cherished an 
almost sentimental admiration. That Kay, 
the most popular fellow in the fifth form, 
should have made him his closest friend had 
been to Northrop a cause for even greater 
pride than ranking head of his form for two 
years. Kay’s equanimity, his good humor, his 
sturdiness of character as well as of body, had 
appealed to the more volatile youth, who in 
turn had qualities that attracted Kay. But 
now instead of dropping into Northrop’s room 
in his odd moments Kay was likely to be off 
somewhere with Sydney; instead of exchanging 
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lively banter with Northrop he made Sydney 
his partner in comedy; they elaborated and 
produced with frequent variations, additions 
and frightful grimaces their shadow boxing 
contest, always to the great delight of all the 
spectators except Northrop, to whom it be- 
came a wearisome display. 

It was, however, something more than a 
mere talent for buffoonery that drew the two 
together. Occasionally Kay let fall a remark 
about education, the responsibilities that it 
imposed on a man, that caused Northrop to 
say, ‘I see that you and Desmond have been 
having some high-brow conversation.’ There 
was nothing in the ideas expressed to which 
Northrop could take exception, but he felt 
nevertheless and would have liked to convince 
Kay that a fellow who talked much about such 
matters was something of a prig. 

‘Of course a fellow who goes to a school like 
this and then to college develops the way he 
should,’ insisted Northrop on one occasion 
when Kay had quoted a comment of Sydney’s 
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on the listlessness with regard to studies that 
a good many fellows showed. ‘He can’t help 
getting an education.’ Wek 

‘The education that a fellow can’t help get- 
ting isn’t one that will help him to get very far, 
replied Kay. ‘That’s just the point that Des- 
mond made when we were talking about it. 
He said we don’t any of us go into training 
here to use our minds and make the most of 
them the way we go into training to use our 
bodies and make the best of them — in football 
and rowing and so on.’ 

‘So I suppose he’s going to show us how to 
do it,’ sneered Northrop. 

“No, that’s what bothers him, to know how 
to do it. He says that, whereas in football 
there’s some one to watch over you, show you 
everything you do wrong, tell you how to do it 
right, see that you eat what you should and 
sleep when you should and generally get your 
body into the best possible condition for the 
work it has to do, there’s nobody that can 
really do that for your mind. It’s a thing that 
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each fellow has to do for himself pretty much, 
and it takes therefore more character and more 
intelligence to do it successfully. There’s a 
- good deal in what he says.’ 

‘He can’t do anything in athletics, and he 
does lead the class; of course he feels he has 
more character and intelligence than any mere 
athlete.’ | | 

‘That isn’t fair at all. He doesn’t think any 
such thing. Just because he has ideas and isn’t 
always just talking gossip or trying to be funny 
you needn’t try to run him down.’ 

‘I’m not running him down, but from what 
you say he would seem to be running down 
this school and college education and things in 
general.’ i 

“Nonsense. You’re just prejudiced. We all 
think a lot more of having a good time than of 
making the most of our opportunities; in fact 
we think usually that if we have a good time 
were making the most of our opportunities. 
Sydney has sense enough to see that’s a pretty 
shallow way of looking at education.’ 
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“Well, as long as he can’t do anything in 
athletics, I suppose he likes to belittle their 
importance and the importance of all that goes 
with athletics,’ said Northrop. ‘He can look 
on me as shallow if he wants to; I don’t care.’ 

“It isn’t you he’s thinking of, it’s himself, 
it’s everybody, it’s schools and colleges in 
general,’ explained Kay patiently. ‘He’s a fel- 
low who thinks, and what he says is worth 
listening to and thinking about.’ 

‘He’s certainly got you hypnotized,’ said 
Northrop. 

‘Some other people haven’t,’ replied Kay 
pointedly. ‘I like it, and I think I’ll go where 
I can get more of it.’ 

He rose from the chair in Northrop’s room in 
which he had been sitting and walked out, 
leaving his friend disconcerted and amazed. 
Northrop’s first impulse was to run after him, 
express regret at having offended him and be- 
seech him to come back; but he remembered 
that Kay had commented disdainfully upon 
people who apologized and had said that nine 
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times out of ten they would do better just to 
keep still and try to live their mistakes down. 
So he looked ruefully out of the window and 
watched Kay walking in the direction of Mr. 
Warner’s house. 

Kay found Sydney sitting at his desk ex- 
amining a number of pieces of rock that lay 
strewn out before him. 

“What are you up to?’ asked Kay. 

‘Oh, I brought in a load of rocks this after- 
noon, and I’m trying to classify them; then I 
want to find out from Mr. Warner how many 
Ive got right. This book’ —Sydney pointed to 
a small red volume that he had taken out of the 
school library —‘“helps somewhat, but I don’t 
feel sure about a good many of these fellows.’ 

“What is it you’re not sure of?’ Kay asked 
curiously. } 

‘Oh, the most elementary things. This one 
— I’m not sure whether it’s a chunk of granite 
or sandstone. , 

‘I don’t know much about rocks, but it 
looks to me like quartz,’ observed Kay 
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“Yes, it is mostly quartz, but what is the 
rest of it? Ill have to ask Mr. Warner. It’s 
sort of interesting, though, doing this detective 
work on a lot of rocks and trying to identify 
them when you know next to nothing about 
them.’ 

‘Mr. Warner’s got you into his geological 
crowd, has he?’ 

‘I’ve been out on two or three of the walks; 
he’s started us all on collecting. Of course the 
prize that’s given at the end of the year is a 
great incentive.’ 

‘Go after it,’ Kay urged with heartiness. 
‘I’m backing you. I suppose,’ he added, “it’s of 
some use to know the names of things that you 
see all the time. Now I know that a bird is a 
bird and a flower’s a flower and a rock’s a rock, 
and that’s about all I do know about them. 
It seems to be enough for most practical pur- 
poses, but sometimes, you know, I do feel sort 
of ignorant.’ 

“Of course it must be a satisfaction to know 
the names of things,’ said Sydney. ‘I suppose 
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you're not educated at all until you do. But 1 
guess that just storing away a lot of names in 
your memory and fitting them to the right ob- 
jects won’t get you very far. You may know 
limestone when you see it and sandstone when 
you see it; but the thing is to know what made 
one rock limestone and the other sandstone. I 
suppose in the same way it’s a good thing to be 
able to tell a robin and an oriole when you see 
them, but the thing is to know what their hab- 
its are, where and how they build their nests 
and so on.’ 

‘Do you know all such things?’ asked Kay 
in a tone of great respect. ‘ 

‘I wish I did! It seems to me that I don’t 
know some of the first things that I ought to 
know — about the rocks and trees and birds 
that I see every day.’ 

‘I’m just as ignorant.’ 

“Why shouldn’t we be ignorant? We don’t 
have to pass an examination on such matters 
in order to enter college. I suppose that when 
you're in college you can study about such 
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things if you want to — but you don’t have to. 
Well, I’m just a kid, and it’s not for me to 
criticize the accepted ideas on education.’ 

*That’s all right; but you’re not satisfied — 
and what are you going to do about it?’ 

“Well, I think the best thing I can do is to 
get all I can out of Mr. Warner’s geological 
walks and talks this year and follow it up with 
reading. I ought to have some general idea of 
geology then — enough perhaps. Then next 
year I'll tackle the birds in somewhat the same 
way. Maybe I can do something with botany 
along with ornithology. It’s all outdoor work, 
and I need the exercise.’ 

“Next year, you'll be able to take it in other 
ways.’ 

‘I hope so, but I’m not counting on it. I 
think it’s better to plan on the present basis.’ 

“You almost make me regret I’m so full of 
health,’ remarked Kay. ‘Now, if I had a heart 
or a lung or something, instead of spending 
time trying to remember that 13-4-25 means 


right half through left tackle, I should be fill- 
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ing my bean with a lot of useful intellectual 
junk about mica and feldspar and laminated 
rocks and terminal moraines.’ 

‘Stop kidding me,’ said Sydney. ‘I tell you 
one thing right now ; I’d give all my vast geolog- 
ical learning for a chance to make a good old- 
fashioned five-yard gain through left tackle.’ 

“We'll save a place for you on the Pythian 
team next year,’ said Kay encouragingly. 

Sydney shrugged his shoulders, then, clench- 
ing his fists, flung his arms out at full stretch 
above his head. ‘Well, perhaps some day I'll 
be as husky as I feel,’ he said. 

Late that afternoon at the end of the study 
hour Kay and Northrop walked from the school 
room to the Upper School together. Kay 
seemed to have forgotten entirely the friction 
that had resulted from their last intercourse 
and talked about football — how Mr. Ran- 
dolph was better at coaching the linemen than 
at coaching the backs and what an advantage 
it was for the Corinthians to have Mr. Baker, 
who had a much greater knowledge of the fine 
points of the game. 
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‘Yes,’ Northrop agreed, ‘but I think Mr. 
Randolph can put more drive into a team, and 
that’s what will count.’ 

‘I hope so; I hope he can drive me across for 
a touchdown.’ 

Northrop laughed. ‘He will.’ He felt al- 
most jubilant with relief at finding that the ap- 
prehensions and misgivings from which he had 
been suffering for the last hour or two were 
unfounded. ‘He’ll never make an end, though, 
of young Collins. That fellow hasn’t nerve 
enough; he’ll never get over shirking when it’s 
up to him to break up interference.’ 

Kay made no immediate comment. But as 
they were going up the steps of the Upper 
School he said: ‘One thing I like about Des- 
mond is he has ideas and thoughts; he doesn’t 
talk personalities; he isn’t always running 
some fellow down.’ 

Northrop’s face reddened; his eyes burned, 
but he said nothing; and Kay gazing straight 
ahead, seemed unaware of the effect of his 
speech. 


CHAPTER IV 
NORTHROP’S AMBITION 


HE school library was an important in- 

stitution that, though subject to the 
supervision of a board of three masters, was 
managed by the boys. There were the Head 
Librarian, a sixth-former, the First Assistant 
Librarian, a fifth-former, and thirty other as- 
sistants who were the ten ranking students in 
each of the upper forms. Each year late in the 
autumn these assistant librarians met and 
elected the Head Librarian and the First 
Assistant Librarian. There was usually no 
contest for the chief office; the Head Libra- 
rian was always the fellow who had been First 
Assistant the preceding year. For the place of 
First Assistant there was often sharp competi- 
tion; it was a position of honor and responsi- 
bility, for, whereas the Head Librarian rested 
on the laurels that he had won as First Assist- 
ant, attended meetings of the board of three 
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masters, was consulted by them with regard to 
the purchase of new books, and signed cards 
acknowledging with thanks the receipt of 
gifts, the First Assistant Librarian was the 
executive; to him fell the task of seeing that 
the assistant librarians performed their duties 
—each one had to take charge of the library 
for one hour every two weeks; he was respon- 
sible for the condition of alcoves and shelves; 
he checked up the records, followed up delin- 
quents and collected fines and prepared at the 
end of the year a report on the state and use of 
the library, which the Head Librarian incor- 
porated in his report or more often made the 
chief substance of it. 

Northrop had coveted the position of First 
Assistant Librarian and even before the end of 
his fourth-form year had begun to pull wires 
to get it. By showing a special interest in the 
library and being particularly attentive to 
Jim Storer, who was then First Assistant 
Librarian, he had succeeded in making himself 
a prominent candidate. The fellow whom the 
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Head Librarian favored usually had enough 
support to win the election, and, though Jim 
Storer had been entirely noncommittal, Nor- 
throp was pretty sure that when the time came 
he should have the benefit of Storer’s influ- 
ence. Early in the fifth-form year various fel- 
lows, among them Fred Kay, had told him 
that he stood a better chance than any one 
else of being elected; Alfred Weldon and Tom 
McIntyre agreed that the only other fellow 
who stood any chance at all was Fred Kay him- 
self, and that probably he wouldn’t be chosen 
simply because he was so active in athletics 
and full of responsibilities anyway. Hearing 
such opinions, Northrop could not help con- 
gratulating himself upon a foregone conclu- 
sion. Indeed he was sure that Kay would with- 
draw his name rather than contest for the 
place with him. 

Yet the interest that Northrop showed in 
the library was mostly assumed. He never 
felt any special desire — except from motives 
of policy — to increase the patronage of the 
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biography alcove, which he tended when it was 
his turn to go on duty. Indeed he found this 
occasional duty that was required of him rather 
irksome. Not only did it mean that his play 
time for that day was curtailed, but it required 
him to try to be helpful to any boys who came 
in to look vaguely for a book to read. He did 
not have the spirit of helpfulness strongly 
developed; when he was in the library he 
wanted to settle down and read for his own 
amusement. As for building up the circula- 
tion of the library, about which the Head Li- 
brarian and some of the assistants talked at 
times with an air of earnestness and wisdom, 
he wondered why any one should bother. But 
because he felt it was to his own interest to 
do so, he talked quite as earnestly as any 
one of the importance of building up the cir- 
culation. 

In short Northrop was one of those numer- 
ous persons who want to hold office for the sake 
of the honor and dignity of the officerather than 
for the opportunities for service that it confers. 
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He thought that as First Assistant Librarian 
he should attain a distinction and authority 
in the school world that would be a never-end- 
ing source of satisfaction. The idea of being in 
command of about thirty other fellows was 
one that he dwelt on with pleasure. He could 
imagine himself bestowing generous praise on 
one fellow for work well done and censuring 
severely another for neglect. Still more pleas- 
ant was it to imagine the increased prestige 
that would be his as a result of his wise, ca- 
pable, and just administration. Fellows who 
had never before regarded him as anything 
more than a bright student would be comment- 
ing upon his ability and versatility. Hethought 
of the banquet of the Library Association, one 
of the memorable events at the end of the 
school year; the First Assistant Librarian was, 
ex officio, one of the after-dinner speakers, and 
Northrop felt sure that on that occasion he 
should be able to deliver a speech so brilliant 
as to excite the jealous admiration of all who 
heard it. He had come to look upon his elec- 
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tion not merely as certain but as a preliminary 
to the achievement of great popularity. ~ 

On the first of November, Sydney Desmond’s 
name was posted in the list of assistant libra- 
rians for the year. The election of officers was 
to be held on the tenth of November, just two 
days before the final game in the Pythian-Co- 
rinthian football series. To Northrop, who 
played left end on the Pythian first eleven, the 
juxtaposition of dates seemed most auspicious. 
Suppose that two days after his election as 
First Assistant Librarian he should follow 
that triumph up with another of a quite dif- 
ferent sort — suppose, for example, that he 
scored the winning touchdown on a forward 
pass, and that his hard tackling was the fea- 
ture of the game; suppose that as a result he, 
instead of Hal Bronson, was chosen to play 
left end on the school eleven a week later 
against St. John’s; and suppose that there 
again he made the spectacular and decisive 
play of the game — why, in such a chain of 
events there was nothing incredible; it might 
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very well be that within a couple of weeks he 
should become the most talked about, popular, 
and outstanding personality in St. Timothy’s 
School. | 

On the Sunday before the day of the elec- 
tion Kay said to Northrop at breakfast, ‘ Let’s 
go for a walk this afternoon, Jack.’ 

Northrop was both pleased and surprised. 
Kay had got into the habit of late of pairing 
off with Desmond on Sunday afternoon; Nor- 
throp hoped that this invitation portended a 
return to the old intimacy. He hoped that Kay 
had at last found how tiresome and priggish 
Desmond was; better still, thought Northrop, 
if Kay had fallen out with him over something. 
But, whatever the explanation might be, this 
evidence that Kay had not lost interest in his 
old friend and was making overtures again put 
Northrop into an exuberantly happy frame of 
mind. In chapel that morning he sang the 
hymns with unusual vigor, and during the ser- 
mon he gave himself up even more completely 
than on other similar occasions to a contem- 
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plation of the roseate future awaiting him. A 
future that besides bestowing upon him sub- 
stantial and spectacular success restored the 
element of exclusiveness to his friendship with 
the fellow he most liked and admired was cer- 
tainly as happy a future as any fellow could 
ask. 

Northrop had what he would probably have 
termed a ‘hunch’ that everything from now on 
was going to work out exactly as he had con- 
ceived it in his imagination. So he started 
out with Kay after luncheon in an exhilarated 
frame of mind. He was glad to have Desmond 
witness their departure from the steps of the 
Upper School, and after they had got a safe 
distance away he ventured to remark, ‘I’m 
afraid Desmond’s going to be lonely; we might 
have asked him to come along.’ 

‘No,’ replied Kay. ‘I wanted to get you off ~ 
by yourself.’ 

‘Sounds as if you were planning to give mea 
licking,’ said Northrop cheerfully ; he was really 
much gratified that Kay should have expressed 
such a desire. 
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Kay laughed a little uneasily. ‘You and I 
have never had a very serious scrap, and I 
guess we're not going to begin now.’ - 

‘If you don’t start something, I’ll promise 
not to,’ said Northrop, taking his friend’s arm. 

‘I certainly hope that we’re too good friends 
ever to scrap about anything,’ replied Kay. 

There was a constraint in his manner that 
Northrop could not help noticing. But North- 
rop was ina sanguine mood, and when he was in 
such a mood things that he could not account 
for he took little account of. The day was 
sunny, with a bracing breeze from the west 
that combed out the grass of the meadows and 
fluttered the bronze leaves of the oaks. 

‘Great football weather,’ observed Northrop. 
“If only we have a day like this next Saturday 
for the game!’ . | 

‘Yes,’ said Kay somewhat absently. ‘I 
thought we might go up by the mill dam and 
then strike off through the woods.’ 

‘All right. That will bring us out near that 
fine apple orchard on the Redington road. 
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Maybe there will still be an apple or two on 
the trees.’ 

‘I guess if there are we'll let ’em alone. 
We're not kids any longer to be robbing 
people’s orchards.’ 

‘Oh, robbing, of course not! I just meant 
that if the orchard had been picked and there 
just happened to be one or two apples that had 
been overlooked. There'd be no harm then, 
would there?’ 

‘Kay grunted. ‘Better to leave other people’s 
property alone anyway.’ 

Northrop was affronted by such a display of 
moral austerity on the part of one who to his 
knowledge had not always been a respecter of 
apple orchards. 

“One preacher is all I care to listen to on 
Sunday,’ he remarked tartly. ‘And I don’t care 
much at any time for goody-goody stuff from 
reformed criminals.’ 

Kay reddened and then laughed. ‘I got 
what was coming to me then all right,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘You certainly can hand a fellow a 
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wallop when you get stirred up. Now Tm 
afraid you'll think I’m vindictive and trying 
to get back at you when I tell you what’s on 
my mind.’ 

‘Go ahead; do your worst.’ 

“I wanted to tell you that I’ve about decided 
to support Sydney Desmond for First Assist- 
ant Librarian.’ me 

‘That doesn’t surprise me,’ said Northrop 
bitterly, though as a matter of fact it both sur- 
prised and shocked him. ‘I’ve never seen any 
fellow fall for another the way you’ve fallen for 
that new kid. Old friends mean nothing to you 
any more. Go ahead; support him all you like. 
I tell you one thing though; I won’t withdraw 
in his favor. [ll make it a contest anyway.’ 

‘That’s perfectly all right, and you may win 
though I don’t believe you will.’ 

“Yes, I suppose it’s hard for you to see how 
any candidate that you favor can lose.’ 

‘It isn’t that at all, but there’s begun to be a 
general appreciation of Desmond and a feeling 
that for a job like that library job he’s the 
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right man — and also that it would be a decent 
thing to give it to him. That’s what I wanted 
to talk to you about. Here he is, sort of busted 
in health, unable to do anything in athletics — 
and he knows more about books, he’s read 
more, than any other fellow I know — why 
don’t you do the generous thing, Jack, and let 
him have a clear field?’ 

‘It’s always easy to ask another fellow why 
he can’t be generous,’ said Northrop. ‘I don’t 
see that he has any claim whatever on my gen- 
erosity. There are other fellows that I know 
better and like better than him who aren’t 
strong enough to be athletes, but I don’t know 
that that’s a reason why they should be made 
First Assistant Librarian. Desmond hasn’t 
been here long enough to work into the run- 
ning of the library.’ 

‘He’s been at the library a good deal, and 
he’s done volunteer work there. Jim Storer 
says he’s been very useful and efficient. Jim is 
all for him. That’s one reason why I think he’s 
likely to win anyway, whether you make a 
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fight or not. The fellow that the Head Libra- 
rian supports has a pretty strong backing.’ 

‘I don’t believe Jim Storer has ever com- 
mitted himself to supporting him. It’s more 
likely you have been trying to get Storer signed 
up for him.’ | 

‘You don’t want to delude yourself with any 
such notions.’ 

‘How long is it that you’ve been working 
against me — after having led me to suppose 
you'd be for me?’ 

‘TI talked to a few fellows yesterday. I sup- 
pose I should have come to you and explained 
before I spoke to anybody.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem to mea particularly friendly 
thing you’re doing either way.’ 

‘I can’t help it; I honestly think Desmond 
would be a better man than any one else for 
the job, and it seems to me it would help him a 
lot to have it, whereas you have plenty of other 
things — things that he can’t have.’ 

Northrop was not in the least mollified by 
this comment on his fortunate position. The 
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angry set of his lips did not relax; he trudged 
on with eyes gazing straight ahead while he 
flung sharp words at Kay, who with troubled 
countenance kept at his side. 

‘Nice of you to appreciate what I’ve got! 
There’s one thing though that I lack; and that 
is a friend I can depend on.’ 

‘That really isn’t fair!’ cried Kay. ‘A fel- 
low can feel that his best friend isn’t the best 
man for a certain office, and that it’s his duty 
to vote for some one else.’ 

“Yes, some one else who has meanwhile be- 
come his best friend,’ interjected Northrop 
ironically. 

‘My friendship doesn’t influence my vote. 
I’m convinced he’d be a better librarian than 
you would be; that’s all.’ | 

‘And all I can say is, you’ve given very 
flimsy reasons for thinking so.’ 

‘I’m satisfied with them. So are others.’ 
Kay’s temper was beginning to rise. °“The 
trouble with you is you're superficial. You 
never made anybody feel that you had any 
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very genuine interest in anything for its own 
sake. No, or in fellows who weren’t the ones 
you were in the habit of playing with. That’s 
where Desmond puts it all over you. He’s 
friendly with all the fellows on the geological 
walks, little ones and big ones. He’s been 
coaching the Lower School Pythians in football 
the last three weeks, and all the kids there are 
crazy about him. I bet he knows more Lower 
Schoolers far and away than you do. And it’s 
the Lower Schoolers that take out three quar- 
ters of the books that are taken out of the li- 
brary. He’ll have an interest in helping them 
that you never would have. I know it if you 
don’t. And furthermore,’ Kay rushed on, quite 
reckless now that he had been goaded into 
indignant utterance, ‘he has more interests 
than you'll ever have. Nearly everybody 
recognizes that fact already. That’s another 
reason why he'll be elected.’ 

‘I have to thank you for a pleasant Sunday 
afternoon walk,’ said Northrop. ‘It has lasted 
long enough.’ - 
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He turned round, and Kay turned round 
also. Together in silence they made their way 
back to the school, each one much more un- 
happy than he had ever supposed a short walk 
with the other could possibly make him, 


CHAPTER V 
A CAMPAIGN AND AN ELECTION 


ITH Northrop anger did not smoulder; 
it was a stimulant to action. He would 
have told any one that he was not the sort to 
take what he regarded as an injury ‘lying 
down’; and immediately upon returning to the 
school from his walk with Kay he set out to 
combat the insidious campaign, as he con- 
sidered it, that was being waged against him. 
He decided to make a personal canvass of the 
members of the Library Association, and he 
betook himself at once to the library, where he 
knew he should find his friend and classmate, 
Philip Henderson, in charge at that hour. 
The library occupied about half of the top 
floor of the study building. It was a large L- 
shaped room, with a series of alcoves ranged 
along the walls, each alcove consisting of 
crowded bookshelves that reached to the ceil- 
ing. Down the middle of the room was a row of 
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tables at which at intervals boys sat reading. 
At one end of the larger wing of the L were a 
globe of the world, a rack that held periodicals 
and another rack filled with school photo- 
graphs. To the left of the entrance was the 
cabinet that contained the card catalogue, and 
to the right of the entrance was the desk of the 
librarian in charge. At this desk Philip Hen- 
derson was sitting, as Northrop had expected 
he would be; but it was disconcerting to find 
that he was engaged in conversation with Jim 
Storer, the Head Librarian, and Sydney Des- 
mond. 

Storer turned to Northrop. ‘Here’s a fellow 
that will be interested,’ he said. ‘Tell Northrop 
what your idea is, Desmond.’ 

‘I wanted to look up a book that I had 
always heard spoken of as “‘ Richard Feverel,”’’ 
said Sydney. ‘I looked in the card catalogue 
under Richard and then under Feverel, and I 
couldn’t find it. Then as I knew the author 
was George Meredith, I looked under Meredith 
and found that the book I wanted was “‘The 
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Ordeal of Richard Feverel.”’ If I'd looked for 
it under Ordeal I’d have found it right off. It 
occurred to me that there must be a good many 
books that need extra cards in the catalogue— 
cross references I think is the name. There are 
a lot of titles that a fellow might know only in 
part, and if he didn’t happen to know the au- 
thor he wouldn’t beable to find the book. Don’t 
you think it would be a good thing to go through 
the whole card catalogue, making out extra 
cards wherever it seemed that a single refer- 
ence was hardly enough?’ 

‘A good thing for whom?’ asked Northrop 
with a tinge of sarcasm in his voice. ‘The fel- 
low that did it?’ 

“Oh, one fellow alone needn’t do it. And it 
needn't be done all at once,’ explained Sydney. 
‘It could be done slowly; a whole year could be 
taken for it if necessary. My idea was that 
each fellow in charge of the library could in the 
time he was in charge go througha certain num- 
ber of cards and make the necessary additions. 
Then he would make a note of where he had 
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left off, and the next fellow would go on from 
there. It would be done alphabetically, you 
see.’ 

‘I guess you’d find most of the librarians 
would soon get tired of the job,’ said Nor- 
throp. ‘When they’re not recording books 
that are being taken out, they like to spend 
their hour reading or looking at pictures in the 
magazines. Your scheme doesn’t seem to me 
very practical.’ 

“There would be other ways of getting the 
thing done if the librarians refused to interest 
themselves,’ replied Sydney. ‘Personally, I 
think they would be willing to do it, but you 
may be right. I’m pretty sure anyway that 
you could always get some volunteer workers 
for any such job. And perhaps Dr. Davenport 
might be willing to let fellows that are kept in 
for tasks in the afternoon write out cards in- 
stead of copying Latin lines.’ 

Northrop was annoyed by Desmond’s per- 
sistence and resourcefulness in meeting his ob- 
jections. He felt that Desmond must not be 
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permitted to have the prestige of inaugurating 
a reform, however small, and also that he him- 
self must have the prestige that would come 
from effectively blocking Desmond’s scheme. 
He wanted to demonstrate to Storer how su- 
perior he was in sound judgment and common 
sense; he was sure that if he did this he would 
win Storer’s support in the election. 

‘The work would drag along for years prob- 
ably,’ he said. ‘There’d be no way of getting 
it systematically done, and everybody that 
was pulled into it would think it was an un- 
necessary chore and would soon quit it. What 
really is the use of it anyway? Most fellows 
know the name of the book they want. If they 
don’t know it, the librarian in charge can prob- 
ably tell them. Or, if they don’t know it, they 
will be pretty sure to know the name of the 
author, and they can find it in the catalogue 
by looking up the author’s card. What you 
propose would mean an endless amount of 
labor on the part of the librarians for the sake 
of an occasional person who is so careless that 
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he deserves to have some trouble in finding a 
book.’ 

‘I was thinking mostly of the little kids, 
who are the greatest users of the library,’ re- 
plied Sydney. ‘You can call them careless or 
stupid or inaccurate, but very often they don’t 
have the title of a book more than half right 
and they don’t know the author’s name. And 
the librarians aren’t always so well informed 
as to be helpful; I know from personal expe- 
rience as a librarian.’ 

Storer delivered his opinion. ‘There’s a good 
deal in what you say, Desmond. And I don’t 
believe that going through the catalogue and 
adding the necessary cross references would be 
such a tremendous piece of work as Northrop 
thinks. Anyway I'll recommend to the First 
Assistant Librarian, whoever he is, that he 
follow out your suggestion.’ 

‘I should be glad to do a good deal of the 
work myself, if he wants to detail me to the 
job,’ Sydney said. 

‘You can fix that up with him when the time 
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comes,’ Storer replied with a smile. ‘Much 
obliged to you anyway, Desmond, for the sug- 
gestion.’ 

He walked out of the room, and Northrop 
abruptly followed him. In the last few mo- 
ments two things had become clear to Nor- 
throp; one, that he had made a serious mis- 
take in opposing Desmond’s plan, and the 
other, that he must win Storer over to his side 
if possible. The assistant librarians would 
most of them follow the guidance of Storer and 
Kay in the election of a First Assistant, and 
Northrop felt now that only through acting 
boldly could he hope to win. 

‘Oh, Storer, just a moment,’ he called, and 
then as Storer turned he joined him and said, 
‘Going to the Upper? I'll walk along with you 
if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Glad to have you,’ said Storer. And before 
Northrop had been able to hit upon an appro- 
priate opening he remarked: ‘That new fellow, 
Desmond, is quite an interesting person, isn’t 
he? I notice you didn’t agree with his ideas, 
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but, whether you agree with him or not, he’s 
evidently a fellow who has a pretty good head- 
piece.’ 

‘He stands first in the class,’ admitted Nor- 
throp. “He’s certainly bright enough. My 
only feeling about him is that he’s rather too 
well pleased with himself and his intellect.’ 

‘Stuck on himself, is he? That’s too bad. 
It doesn’t show particularly in his manner.’ 

‘Oh, he’s clever enough to conceal it. But 
in any position where he had any authority 
and influence he’d be frightfully officious. Just 
the kind that would be helpful the first day, 
tiresome the second and a frightful bore at the 
end of a week.’ 

‘Really?’ Storer glanced at Northrop cu- 
riously. ’ ‘He wouldn’t do then for First Assist- 
ant Librarian, as some fellows seem to think?’ 

“Well, as I’m a candidate for that job, my- 
self, I may be prejudiced,’ said Northrop 
frankly. ‘But I think he’d always be stirring 
things up and driving the assistant librarians 
wild with a lot of reform notions.’ 
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“You don’t think that any reform is nec- 
essary?’ 

‘I don’t see any special need for it. I believe 
in running the library in the same old conser- 
vative way, checking up on the various as- 
sistant librarians as carefully as possible. It 
might be a good plan to offer a prize for the 
librarian that gives the best service. I’m not 
sure that Desmond, in a subordinate position, 
wouldn’t win such a prize. Under a good 
executive he would be a most useful worker, 
but he doesn’t seem to me qualified to be an 
executive. Perhaps,’ Northrop added with 
becoming hesitation, ‘I oughtn’t to talk so 
freely about him, seeing that I’m a candidate 
myself.’ 

“Well, we want to get the right one,’ said 
Storer, ‘and the more light we can have on 
each candidate the better.’ 

‘Of course a fellow doesn’t like to push him- 
self forward too much,’ said Northrop. ‘But I 
think that at the beginning of the year most of 
the fellows felt I was the logical candidate, and, 
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though I may be prejudiced, I can’t see that 
anything has occurred that should have al- 
tered the situation.’ 

‘I don’t blame you for feeling so,’ replied 
Storer sympathetically. 

‘I hope that you feel so too,’ said Northrop. 

He was not sure whether his companion had 
heard the remark or not, for at just that mo- 
ment Storer saw Tom Harley of the sixth form 
on the opposite side of the street, shouted ‘ Hi, 
Tom!’ and bolted across to join him, The ac- 
tion seemed to Northrop rather brusque, but 
he knew that Storer and Harley were close 
friends, and he therefore acquitted Storer of 
any intentional rudeness. He did wish, though, 
that he had been able to extract from Storer 
some definitely favorable expression, It was 
rather encouraging, he thought, that Storer 
had listened to him so attentively and had 
seemed sympathetic with his feeling about 
being entitled to the position; still it wasn’t 
quite the same as if he had declared that 
feeling himself. 
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The more he thought about his prospects 
the more troubled in mind he became. With 
Kay’s defection he had no assurance that he 
should even be nominated for the office. He 
had counted on Kay to present his name; of 
the four or five other fellows who might reason- 
ably have been expected to second the nomi- 
nation there was not one who was not strongly 
under Kay’s influence. Still Philip Henderson 
could hardly refuse to nominate him if he asked 
him to do so, and with the belief that, if he 
were nominated he could be elected, Northrop 
decided to approach Henderson, for whom he 
had done favors in the way of assisting him 
occasionally with his lessons. 

As he sat in his room turning over the situ- 
ation in his mind his glance fell upon the birth- 
day box that he had received the day before 
from his mother. He had opened it and had 
feasted his eyes, but nothing else, upon the 
contents; loyalty to the régime of training that 
was in force during the football season forbade 
him even to sample the candy, the fruit, the 
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crackers, the jams and jellies that his mother 
had so judiciously selected. As they would all 
keep until after the few days remaining of the 
football season had expired, Northrop’s inten- 
tion had been to reserve them for consumption 
then and to share them with only one or two of 
his closest friends. But now it occurred to him 
that he might perhaps sacrifice them to ad- 
vantage. Anyway it was clear that the place 
for him to interview Henderson was in his own 
room, not in the library. 

At the time when Henderson’s hour of 
library duty closed Northrop happened to be 
walking in front of the study building. 

‘Hello, Phil!’ he called. “Going to the Up- 
per? Ill walk along with you.’ | 

‘All right.’ Henderson was a slim and rather 
languid fellow; some persons thought his lan- 
guor was affected. He never betrayed enthu- 
siasm; he had a shrewd eye and at times a 
blighting manner of speech; he could some- 
times be quite amusing in his destructive 
analysis of character. Now he turned his 
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bespectacled eyes upon Northrop wisely and 
said: ‘I saw you beating it after Storer. Did 
you succeed in atoning for your faux pas?’ 

“What faux pas?’ 

“You don’t know of course! Venturing to 
oppose a scheme that anybody with half an 
eye could see that the great man was crazy 
about!’ 

' “That makes no difference tome. He asked 
for my opinion, and he got it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Henderson. ‘Well, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine what you were chasing him up 
afterwards about. I always thought, though, 
you were intelligent enough to know when you 
got in wrong.’ | 

‘Of course I knew it. But I believe in phi 
what I think when I’m asked for ny open 

‘Noble fellow!’ 

‘I was going to ask you up to my room,’ re- 
sponded Northrop, much nettled, “but [ll be 
hanged if I know now whether I will or not.’ 

“What’s up in your room?’ asked Hender- 
son. ‘It’s always a privilege to go there, I 
know, but is there anything special?’ 
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“There is. A box from home that I can’t 
touch because I’m in training. I was going to 
give you the first crack at it; but if I do, you’ve 
got to save your smart line of conversation for 
some one else than me.’ 

‘Forget all that I have said,’ implored Hen- 
derson. ‘Feed me and speech will turn to 
honey on my lips.’ 

‘It turns to drool beforehand,’ remarked 
Northrop. ‘I suppose that’s your mouth wat- 
ering.’ 

Henderson giggled. ‘You have a certain 
brutal humor at times.’ 

The tribute mollified Northrop; and, feeling 
quite well disposed toward each other, the pair 
entered Northrop’s room. The host opened up 
the box before his guest’s admiring eyes. 

‘Help yourself,’ said Northrop generously. 

Henderson began with crackers and straw- 
berry jam, passed on to oranges and finished 
with candy. Northrop watched the extensive 
havoc with concern, but with an outwardly 
benevolent expression. When at last the vis- 
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itor desisted from his devastating efforts Nor- 
throp said: | 

‘Before you go, Phil, I’d like to talk with you 
about the election of First Assistant Libra- 
— rian next Wednesday.’ 

_  *Ah,’ said Henderson. ‘Now we're getting 
down to the milk in the coconut, are we?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Northrop, ‘it’s just this way. 
and I might as well be quite frank about it. I 
want that job, and until within the last day or 
two I hadn’t supposed there was much ques- 
tion that I'd get it. But some of the fellows, 
like Fred Kay, for instance, that I’d counted 
on to back me, have deserted me and gone over 
to that new kid, Desmond. In fact I’d counted 
on Fred Kay to nominate me. Now that he’s 
gone over to the opposition I’m wondering if 
you wouldn’t take that job — nominate me, I 
mean.’ 

“Look here, Jack,’ said Henderson earnestly. 
“You take my advice; give up any idea that 
you can be elected. Storer’s so impressed with 
Desmond that he'll suppert him, and that will 
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count for a lot even without the support that 
Kay and his crowd will give. I honestly don’t 
think you stand much of a show.’ 

“The election isn’t over yet,’ Northrop an- 
swered stubbornly, though he was in reality 
much cast down by Henderson’s speech. ‘I’m 
sore over the way I’ve been treated, and I’m 
out to win. What I want to make sure of is 
that I'll be nominated and that the fellows will 
have a chance to vote for me. What do you 
say?’ 

“Oh, it doesn’t make a great deal of difference 
to me,’ replied Henderson. ‘I’d just as soon 
nominate you, if that’s all you want.’ 

‘Of course Id like to have you do more than 
that. Id like to have you see as many fellows 
as you can and influence them to vote for me.’ 

‘No, I’m no politician,’ Henderson said 
firmly. ‘I'll nominate you at the meeting, but 
T’ll do no buttonholing beforehand. I don’t 
campaign for anybody. I just vote; and no 
man is going to control my vote, and I’m not 
going to try to control any man’s.’ 
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With this declaration Northrop had to be 
content, even though it fell short of what he 
had hoped for. At any rate his nomination 
was assured; he had to take now what meas- 
ures he could to improve his prospects of elec- 
tion. They were more desperate than discreet, 
as he himself realized; but time was short and 
he had no one but himself to rely on. The 
practice that he had found measurably suc- 
cessful with Henderson he continued to em- 
ploy; he inveigled assistant librarians, some- 
times singly, sometimes by twos and threes, 
into his room, bade them partake of the con- 
tents of his birthday box and then broached 
the subject of the election. There was no one 
who seemed willing to pledge himself in so 
many words, but Northrop felt sure that on 
some he had made an impression. A few de- 
clined his hospitable invitation without much 
ceremony, and to those he was obliged to 
present his case in the baldest way; two or 
three said bluntly that they had decided to 
vote for Desmond; the others were politely 
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reticent. On the whole Northrop derived no 
great encouragement from his electioneering 
efforts, but as he was of a sanguine tempera- 
ment he was still hopeful of the result. 

The meeting to elect officers was held in the 
library on a Saturday evening; Mr. Randolph, 
who was chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
presided. After the secretary had read the 
minutes of the previous meeting and the treas- 
urer had presented his report, nominations for 
the office of First Assistant Librarian were 
called for. 

Kay rose and said, ‘I nominate Mr. Syd- 
ney Desmond.’ 

Then Storer, seconding the nomination, 
made a speech. ‘It may be unusual to take a 
fellow in his first year in the school and put him 
in a position of such responsibility; but I be- 
lieve that when we have a man of exceptional 
fitness for the place precedent needn’t be con- 
sidered. Mr. Desmond has shown not only 
interest in the work of the library but quick- 
ness in grasping it and intelligence in making 
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helpful suggestions. There is nobody else in 
my judgment who is so well qualified as he to 
carry on the duties of First Assistant Libra- 
rian.’ 

The applause for the speech as Storer sat 
down made Northrop’s heart sink. He knew 
now that he stood no chance. Yet if some one 
would only make such a speech for him! He 
glanced enviously at Desmond and wondered 
how that fellow who sat there stroking his chin 
_ so complacently could have managed to hyp- 
notize everybody. 

‘Any other nominations?’ asked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

There was a pause, and Northrop wondered 
if Henderson too was going to fail him. Then 
Henderson rose slowly; a slight murmur of 
laughter ran round the room as he said in his 
characteristic listless manner, ‘Mr. President, 
I take pleasure in nominating Mr. John Nor- 
throp.’ He sank back slowly into his seat. 

Northrop’s face burned; it seemed to him 
that Henderson had somehow cast ridicule on 
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the nomination even while making it. Then to 
his surprise Desmond rose and began to speak. 

‘I second the nomination,’ Desmond said. 
‘I appreciate very much the confidence in me 
that Mr. Storer has expressed, but I really 
think I have done too little to warrant it; and 
this job is one that ought to go to a fellow who 
has been here longer and has a wider know- 
ledge of the school than Ihave. Mr. Northrop 
not only has that but has shown for more than 
a year an interest in the library and has worked 
for it; my own interest in it has covered only a 
little more than a month. I hope that you will 
all take these facts into consideration and not 
be carried away by Mr. Storer’s gratifying 
but injudicious enthusiasm.’ 

There was laughter and applause for that 
speech — as much applause indeed as Storer’s 
seconding speech had received. It caused 
Northrop to pluck up heart; it was anybody’s 
fight after all! He admitted to himself that 
Desmond had done a square and decent thing; 
he would like to tell him so. | 
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‘If there are no further nominations, we will 
proceed to ballot,’ said Mr. Randolph. ‘I will 
appoint Mr. Carr and Mr. Perry tellers.’ 

Carr and Perry passed round the room, dis- 
tributing blank slips of paper. Northrop wrote 
his own name on the slip that he received; no 
use in throwing away a complimentary vote in 
a close contest. He was careful, however, not 
to let either of his neighbors see what he had 
written. 

A moment later he had deposited the ballot 
in the hat that was passed to him; then he sat 
back to await in excitement the tellers’ report. 
Carr and Perry counted the ballots; Mr. Ran- 
dolph said, ‘The tellers are now ready to re- 
port.’ 

Carr stepped forward. ‘Out of a total of 
twenty-nine ballots cast,’ he said, ‘Mr. Des- 
mond receives twenty-seven votes, and Mr. 
Northrop two.’ 

Northrop joined heartily in the applause, 
but he felt stunned and sick. He could have 
borne it to be defeated, but to get only two 
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votes — his own and Desmond’s! It was al- 
most incredible. What did it signify? What 
indeed but a general disdain for him; he was 
disliked; he was unpopular. 

His pride kept him from showing his hurt; 
he stayed after the meeting had adjourned, 
congratulated Desmond and thanked him for 
his generous words. 

‘It shouldn’t have turned out as it did,’ 
Desmond said. He looked troubled. ‘Storer 
stampeded them; that’s all.’ 

This time Northrop did not doubt Desmond’s 
sincerity; he was the only person in the room 
towards whom at the moment he entertained 
any kindness of feeling. 

Philip Henderson was lounging against the 
shelves in the biography alcove. Northrop 
went up to him, but Henderson spoke first, 
urbanely. ‘I was afraid you wouldn’t be able 
to put it over, but I hadn’t thought it would 
be quite such a débdcle.’ 

‘I suppose you feel that nominating me 
meant no other obligation.’ 
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“What’s the matter?’ Henderson’s smile 
was even more impudent than usual. ‘You 
got two votes, didn’t you?’: 

There was no answer that Northrop could 
make. He struggled with his anger and morti- 
fication and then said calmly: ‘Look here. I 
wish you'd be honest and tell me something. 
Why did pretty nearly everybody laugh when 
you nominated me? Why did I get only two 
votes after that speech of Desmond’s?’ 

“Well, if you want to know the cold truth, 
just because you made a joke of yourself, going 
after the thing the way you did. Feeding fel- 
lows on your grub and trying to get their 
votes — that didn’t go down with the gang.’ 

‘Or with you either, you mean? That’s why 
they laughed when you nominated me? You’d 
let them know you had to go through with it, 
but it was all a joke? I see. Well, you and the 
gang may not respect me, but I respect you 
even less. Good-night.’ 

Northrop walked swiftly away, leaving 
Henderson for once startled out of his languor 
and with his equanimity seriously disturbed. 


CHAPTER VI 
“ONLY ONE REMEDY” 


LTHOUGH the bitterness that Northrop 
felt towards his former friends, Kay and 
Henderson, did not subside, he wasted no time 
in brooding over his defeat. Through football 
there was still an opportunity of regaining 
prestige, even of acquiring greater popularity 
than had been his before he engaged upon his 
unfortunate canvass for election as First As- 
sistant Librarian. The Pythian-Corinthian 
game that was to decide the championship was 
to be played within a few days; and Northrop 
at left end on the Pythian team threw himself 
into the practice with an earnestness, even a 
sternness, that he had never before exhibited. 
Kay, who played tackle on the other side of 
the Pythian line, complimented him on the 
improvement that he was making, but Nor- 
throp received these advances coldly. He 
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caused Kay to feel that, although they were 
still on speaking terms, there was no possibil- 
ity of returning to the former intimacy. If 
Kay had shown distress or even concern over 
the situation, Northrop would have relented, 
for he really longed for the restoration of their 
friendship; but as it was, the philosophic 
serenity that it was a part of Kay’s code to 
maintain under all circumstances was inter- 
preted by Northrop as callousness and inten- 
sified his sense of injury. 

As was his custom, however, from dwelling 
on the future he derived a degree of satisfac- 
tion that his immediate situation did not give. 
Repeatedly he held before himself the prospect 
that, if realized, would mean a wonderful 
change for the better in his position. Playing at 
left end he would be opposed by Tom Harley, 
right end for the Corinthians. Harley was their 
stronger end, and most fellows thought that 
after the Pythian-Corinthian game he would 
be chosen to play left end on the school eleven 
against St. John’s the following week. Harry 
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Brooks, the Pythian right end, would of course 
have the other end position on the school team. 
Now Northrop was sure that, if he could 
outplay Harley, he would be given the place on 
the school eleven; and if he could distinguish 
himself in the St. John’s game, his true merit 
would be appreciated, his failures forgotten, 
and he would be courted by those who now 
treated him without proper respect. 
Therefore on the afternoon of the Pythian- 
Corinthian game Northrop felt perhaps more 
than any one else on the team exultation, con- 
fidence and expectancy when he and the others 
of the eleven ran out on the field. And when 
the Pythian quarterback called the signals for 
the first play of the game and Northrop knew 
that it was to be arun round his end he dug his 
cleats into the turf and crouched tense and 
quivering. The next moment the ball was in 
play and Northrop was charging at Harley 
but somehow Harley evaded his rush and, slip- 
ping by, tackled the runner for a loss, while 
Northrop went on charging into emptiness. A 
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few moments later the same thing happened 
again. Then it seemed that the Pythian quar- 
terback had decided to attempt no more plays 
round Northrop’s end. The Pythians gained a 
few yards through center and right tackle, then 
were held and forced to kick — and Northrop, 
going down under the kick, failed to tackle the 
runner, who carried the ball back ten yards. 

At once the Corinthians began to direct 
their attack against the Pythian left wing. 
Sometimes it was round Northrop’s end, some- 
times it was between Northrop and Taylor, the 
left tackle; wherever it was they always seemed 
able to gain. Their supporters on the side line 
grew more and more vociferous with their 
cheers; the Pythian supporters on the opposite 
side line grew likewise more vociferous and 
more imploring. _ 

‘Break up that interference, Northrop!’ 
shrieked Wilson, the Pythian captain. ‘Stop 
letting them run over you!’ 

Northrop gritted his teeth; he was getting 
both angry and panicky. Why should Wilson 
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pick on him? It was just as much Taylor’s 
fault, letting them through. There, the rush 
was coming at him again! He tried to duck 
round behind Harley and grab the runner with 
the ball, but again Harley’s shoulder caught 
him and flung him aside; the Corinthians went 
on for another five yards. Northrop picked 
himself up and, rushing back to his place, 
jostled Harley roughly and intentionally; the 
repeated frustration of his efforts was affecting 
his temper. Harley looked at him and laughed. 

“Why, Number Two!’ he said. ‘Getting 
mad?’ Then as they crouched for the next 
play he added, ‘Why do they call you Number 
Two? Because you got two votes?’ 

‘Don’t be funny!’ Northrop answered. 

But Harley was not disposed to abandon 
the teasing that so successfully aroused his 
opponent. After the next play, which resulted 
in a five-yard gain, Wilson came running up to 
Northrop and cried, ‘Break up that interfer- 
ence now! What are you afraid of? Get into 
it!” Harley said soothingly, ‘I wouldn’t let 
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him talk to me like that, Number Two. Hit 
him a crack if he speaks to you again. You’re 
the boy.’ 

Northrop swallowed his rage and crouched 
silent. Oh, if he could only stop the next Cor- 
inthian rush without gain! 

But he could not, and now that the Corin- 
thians were drawing near to the goal line their 
supporters swarmed and swirled and shouted 
more madly than ever on the side line, while 
opposite stood the Pythian host, silent and 
brooding. With the backs up close to the line, 
the Pythian defense stiffened for a couple of 
plays, and the Pythian onlookers roused them- 
selves from their gloom; but the reaction was 
only temporary. On the third play the Corin- 
thians broke through the Pythian center and 
carried the ball across the line for a touchdown. 

‘They didn’t make it through me anyway,’ 
thought Northrop while he panted for breath 
beside the goal post. 

But apparently others did not relieve him of 
the responsibility, for after the Corinthians had 
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eel coal and’ whileithevhall was: being 
brought back Wilson edged over to Northrop 
and muttered, ‘ You’ve got to show now what 
you can do, or we'll put Phillips in.’ Northrop 
wanted to say, ‘He can’t stop them if I can’t,’ 
but he accepted the threat in silence. 

He walked out to the middle of the field with 
his head down. The rosy dream of a place on 
the school eleven and of hearing his name ring 
to the plaudits of the crowd had vanished. 
There was nothing before him now but a bit- 
_ter struggle to save himself from going down 
deeper to disgrace. 

Yet almost instantly the aspect of the game 
changed, and Northrop felt again the stirrings 
of hope. The Pythians kicked off; the Corin- 
thians, receiving the ball, chose to kick instead 
of at once resuming their line attack. Wilson 
~ for the Pythians ran the ball back ten yards; 
and now for the first time the Pythians were 
able to take the offensive. Kay gained ten 
yards on a forward pass. Then, striking al- 
ways at the Corinthian left wing, with Kay and 
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Brooks opening up the holes, the Pythians 
made steady progress down the field. North- 
rop was more successful in blocking Harley and 
the Corinthian tackle, White, than he had been 
in trying to break through their interference; 
he kept them from getting effectively into the 
play. He paid no attention now to the taunts 
that Harley continued to address to ‘Number 
Two.’ There was more strength in his body, 
more confidence in his heart, than there had 
been a few moments before; and his strength 
and confidence increased with every five yards 
gained, with every Pythian cheer. 

Then came the time when, within striking 
distance of the goal, the attack upon the Cor- 
inthian left wing failed. Once, twice the Cor- 
inthian line, stiffened by the secondary de- 
fense, held firm. The Pythian quarterback 
shouted a signal that quickened the beat of 
Northrop’s heart. In practice he had always 
done pretty well at receiving forward passes; 
now he was to have his chance. If he could 
after all score a touchdown! The vision of a 
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glorious reinstatement was before him. He 
knew at a glance that the Corinthians were 
expecting a forward pass and that they were 
expecting it to go to Brooks, the star player of 
the Pythian line. 

The ball was put in play; Northrop waited, 
let Harley and White come through and then 
ran forward and turned. The play had been 
well masked by the quarterback and by Wil- 
son, the halfback to whom he had passed the 
ball; now Wilson sent it true and straight out 
towards Northrop, who stood waiting five 
yards from the Corinthian goal line. There 
was no one between him and the line; three 
Corinthian players were bearing down on him, 
but, if he started instantly upon catching the 
ball, his way should be clear for a touchdown. 
All this was in his mind as he stood with arms 
outstretched; the thought of glory unsettled 
his nerves. For, although he caught the ball, 
he turned to run before he had it firmly in his 
grasp, and as he swung about it slipped from 
his fingers. He plunged after it, but was just 
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too late; one of the pursuing Corinthians had 
flung himself upon it. Northrop, who had 
come so close to making a touchdown, had in- 
stead lost the ball. 

He picked himself up, dazed by the calam- 
ity. All the yelling and shouting was coming 
from the opposite side of the field from that 
where the yelling and shouting had been a mo- 
ment before. Northrop hurried to his place in 
the line-up, but when he heard the referee’s 
whistle he knew what it signified. Sam Phil- 
lips, the substitute end, came running out on 
the field, and Northrop, without waiting for 
any other notification, walked towards the side 
line. 

As the crowd opened for him to pass through 
he raised his eyes; he felt he must show some 
courage at the last. It seemed to him that in 
the faces of those that he knew and those that 
he did not know alike there was nothing but 
contemptuous, hostile pity; and most of them 
saw in his face nothing but haughty defiance. 
Only one fellow spoke as Northrop brushed 
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past; Sydney Desmond said, ‘Hard luck, old 
man. Northrop made no response; he walked 
on and entered the athletic house, where soli- 
tude was a refuge. oak 

Yet as a refuge it was not satisfactory for 
very long. After a shower bath, when he had 
begun to dress, he thought, ‘If I had a friend 
in the world he’d come to see me now.’ 

But no one came. Outside the cheering rose 
again, but whether it was for Pythians or 
Corinthians Northrop neither knew nor cared. 
He finished dressing and then, departing from 
the athletic house without even a glance at the 
field where the game was being played, walked 
away to shut himself in his room. 

Meanwhile Sydney Desmond had been feel- 
ing uncomfortable in mind; he imagined some- 
thing of Northrop’s humiliation and suffering. 
He said to Philip Henderson, with whom he 
happened to be standing: 

‘It seems pretty rough on Northrop to 
leave him all by himself. You’re a friend of 
his; why don’t you go in and cheer him up?’ 
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‘He wouldn’t want to see me; he’s sore with 
me anyway, Henderson responded. ‘Besides 
he’d rather be by himself for a while, I guess. 
Shucks, a fellow can’t expect to have some one 
come and hold his hand just because he’s 
played a dumb game of football.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Sydney. ‘He might not 
expect it, but if the right fellow came and did 
it I guess it would help a lot.’ - 

‘I’m dead sure I’m not the right fellow,’ 
Henderson answered. ‘Why don’t you go 
yourself if you feel that way about it?’ 

“Because I’m not the right fellow either. It 
ought to be one of his close friends.’ 

‘I guess Fred Kay will look out for him be- 
tween the halves. He’s the one fellow that 
would be likely to do him any good.’ 

So they stood and watched the game, though 
it contained little from that point on to satisfy 
a Pythian spectator. The Corinthians made 
another touchdown and also kicked a goal 
from the field in the first half, and the Pyth- 
ians were not again able to threaten their op- 
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ponents’ goal. At the end of the half a good 
many of the spectators drifted away to seek 
other amusement. Henderson said to Sydney: 

‘I’ve had enough of this. Come up to my 
room and I'll give you some crackers and choc- 
olate.’ 

‘Thanks,’ Sydney answered. ‘I think I'll 
stay and see it out.’ 

He was one of a mere handful of Pythians 
who stayed to the very end; in the club cham- 
pionship games no one felt a very strong obli- 
gation to stand by and see one’s team beaten by 
a score of 36 to 0. It was different in a school 
championship with St. John’s; there every 
St. Timothy’s boy would stick and cheer to 
the last second of play, no matter how over- 
whelmingly his team might be defeated. Syd- 
ney remained on the side line this afternoon, 
not because he was too much interested in the 
game to want to go elsewhere, but merely be- 
cause he wished to have a talk with Kay as soon 
as possible. He walked with him to the athletic 
house. Kay was grumpy in defeat; it was the 
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one occasion when philosophic serenity de- 
serted him. j 

‘Rotten,’ he said, ‘plain rotten. Every one 
of us. We blew up. It’s a disgrace.’ 

‘They had a better-balanced team,’ Sydney 
answered. ‘That’s all there was to it.’ 

“I don’t believe it,’ Kay said with emphasis. 
‘I believe if Jack Northrop had only hung on 
to the ball and made that touchdown we'd 
have licked them. That was the thing that 
broke us up. We shouldn’t have let it.’ 

‘It certainly broke Northrop up. I saw him 
when he went off the field. I think if you made 
a point of going to him and trying to cheer 
him up it would do him good.’ 

‘I don’t know. I’m too sore to cheer any- 
body up. Why should I want to do him good? 
Confound it, why was he such a butter- 
fingers!’ 

“Yes, but don’t go at him like that. I could 
tell by his look as he left the field — he’s feeling 
like a hunted criminal.’ 

‘I don’t know where he’s gone to. I didn’t 
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see him in the athletic house at the end of the 
first half.’ 

‘He couldn’t bear to face you all, I sup- 
pose.’ * 

‘Well, hang around till I’m dressed and we'll 
see if we can find him.’ 

While Sydney paced back and forth in 
front of the athletic house waiting for Kay to 
reappear dusk thickened; the lights glowed in 
the distant buildings; a soft November damp- 
ness filled the air. From time to time the door 
of the athletic house was opened, and a stream 
of light and the sound of laughter or of eager 
voices issued forth, to be cut off in a mo- 
ment when the door closed. The intermittent 
glimpses and sounds made the lonely watcher 
outside feel more than ever an outsider; the 
melancholy against which he sometimes had to 
struggle deepened within him; what would he 
not give to be in that house now, even as one 
of the vanquished! To be a friend and com- 
panion of fellows only in their quiet hours, 
never in the moments when they were living 
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their hardest and best, was not to be one of 
them at all. As soon as he realized that he was 
feeling sorry for himself he made an effort and 
turned the current of his thoughts; it was 
Northrop, not himself, who should be the ob- 
ject of his pity. Northrop too, he knew, was 
feeling isolated and an outcast — and wasn’t 
it foolish! A few rough words of sympathy 
from Fred Kay, a hearty slap on the back, and 
the gloom would vanish. At that moment 
Fred Kay and Stewart Wilson came out of the 
athletic house. 

“That you, Syd?’ called Kay, peering at the 
figure at the foot of the steps. 

“Yes, here I am,’ Sydney answered. . 

“Right on the job, waiting for me. You’re 
a regular old conscience.’ 

Kay threw his arm over Sydney’s shoulder, 
and Sydney felt cheered up at once — just as 
he knew that Northrop would feel as soon as 
he received that kindly slap on the back and 
heard that friendly voice. 

* How is he your conscience?’ asked Wilson. 
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“He’s got Jack Northrop on his mind and 
wants me to go and help cheer him up,’ Kay 
answered. 

‘I wouldn’t worry about Northrop,’ said 
Wilson. ‘I’d leave him alone. It won’t do 
him a bit of harm to feel bad over the way he 
played.’ 

The very fact that the Pythian captain was 
so resentful strengthened Sydney’s feeling that 
some of Northrop’s friends ought to show their 
sympathy. 

‘He looked pretty well broken up when he 
came off the field, and nobody’s seen him 
since, Sydney said. ‘I guess there’s no doubt 
about his feeling bad.’ 

Wilson was not mollified. ‘He has another 
year here; he’ll have another chance to show 
what he can do. I wouldn’t worry about him 
too much.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Kay said. ‘I feel sorry for 
the old boy; I can imagine he’s being pretty 
miserable. The only question to my mind is, 
can we do anything to make him feel better?’ 
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‘You can, I know,’ murmured Sydney. 

They entered the hall of the Upper School 
just as Northrop descended the stairs. His 
manner invited no approach of the sort that 
Sydney had imagined would be welcome. In- 
stead of embarrassment and humiliation Nor- 
throp said, “Hello, fellows,’ and then addressed 
himself to Wilson. His eyes were defiant, his 
tone sardonic. ‘I hear they ran up thirty-six 
points on you. One of the worst lickings on 
record, wasn’t it?’ 

“No special reason for you to be grinning 
about it,’ responded Wilson sourly. 

‘I wasn’t grinning. I was just thinking that 
it was an off day for all of us.’ 

Northrop passed into the big common room 
of the dormitory. 

Wilson turned an ironical glance on Sydney 
and Kay. ‘He’s bearing up, I guess, better 
than you expected,’ he remarked. ‘It looks to 
me as if you’d made a wrong diagnosis.’ 

‘I certainly didn’t prescribe the right rem- 
edy,’ Sydney admitted. 
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“There’s only one remedy for a case like 
that,’ Wilson grumbled, turning towards the 
stairs. ‘But I’m not feeling husky or energetic 
enough at this moment to apply it.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE FIELD, AND IN THE LIBRARY 


HE captain of the Pythians was so in- 

censed by what he regarded as Northrop’s 
insolent and disloyal attitude that he could 
not refrain from describing the episode to his 
friends, Jim Allen and Harry Brown, when he 
saw them at supper that evening. 

‘“Gloating over the fact that they ran up 
thirty-six points against us — grinning and 
saying, “One of the worst lickings on record, 
wasn’t it!””’ Wilson’s voice quivered with in- 
dignation as he recited Northrop’s words. 
“What do you think of it! A fellow that had 
played on the team!’ 

Naturally Allen and Brown shared Wilson’s 
indignation. They repeated the story of Nor- 
throp’s spiteful remarks —it lost nothing in 
the telling — and soon every one in the Upper 
School knew that Northrop was a fellow that 
nobody could any longer have much use for. 
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Kay and Desmond tried to defend him, but 
when they were pressed to deny the essential 
truth of the story on which the judgment was 
based they could not do it. Nor could they in- 
terpret the incident in a manner that was 
favorable to Northrop and that could satisfy 
his critics. The explanation that Northrop 
was not himself on account of his poor showing 
in the game did not seem to anybody an ade- 
quate explanation, and it was the only one 
that Kay and Desmond could give. 

Almost immediately, therefore, Northrop 
became aware of an increased coldness of 
manner on the part of the fellows of his class 
and dormitory. He reacted as he might be 
expected to do; he was as cold to others as 
they were to him. Indeed, he discouraged the 
approaches that both Kay and Henderson 
tried to make— Kay out of friendliness, 
Henderson out of remorse. Northrop let them 
both see that he was unforgiving. 

Henderson talked freely with Sydney Des- 
mond about the situation. He admitted that 
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Northrop had a right to feel bitter against 
him. ‘But, confound it, I like the fellow,’ 
Henderson said. ‘I want to get back on the 
old basis with him, but he simply turns away 
from me if I go near him. He has a grouch 
against the whole human race — with the 
possible exception of you. And that’s a funny 
thing. You were the one fellow that he used to 
be down on.’ 

‘I think he doesn’t care one way or the other 
about me,’ replied Sydney. ‘All I’ve done for 
him is to get him a key to the library. He 
asked me two or three days ago if I couldn’t 
arrange that for him —said he sometimes 
would like to go in there for the half hour after 
supper before study, when it’s always locked. 
I got Dr. Davenport’s consent and gave Nor- 
throp a key, but that’s hardly enough to make 
him my friend for life.’ 

Henderson sighed. ‘He used to be amusing 
— good fun to be with. Why does he want to 
get in bad with every one?’ 

‘I guess that will wear off. He’s tempera- 
mental, that’s all.’ | 
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‘Yes. It’s a foolish thing for anybody to be. 
If you’re easy-going, you have a much better 
time in life. Well,’ — Henderson pulled him- 
self out of Sydney’s comfortable chair — ‘I 
guess we ll have to let the old thing do his own 
worrying.’ 

There was certainly no disposition on the 
part of any one else in these days to take upon 
himself the burden of Northrop’s troubles. 
The approaching game with St. John’s fur- 
nished a topic of such excited conversation that 
any one who was not immediately concerned in 
it was hardly an attractive subject for gossip. 
The school buzzed for a couple of days with 
discussions as to who most deserved to play 
in the positions for which there was keen com- 
petition; and then, when the announcement of 
the eleven was made and the final preparation 
for the game began, opinion, rumor and sur- 
mise filled the ears of the boys and unsettled 
their minds. That Tom Harley was over- 
trained, that Harry Brooks was in danger of 
going stale, that Fred Kay’s knee was bother- 
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ing him, were samples of the reports that 
caused anxious and dismayed questioning; 
that Mr. Willett, the coach, had perfected a 
trick play of marvelous mystery and efficiency, 
that Frank Hudson, the quarterback, was 
showing wonderful qualities of generalship, and 
that Jim Neale, the fullback, could outkick any 
one on the St. John’s team were assurances 
that were passed from one to another eagerly. 
But the noncombatant multitude were not per- 
mitted to dissipate their energies and emotions 
in the mere discussion of possibilities. In the 
afternoons it was regarded as a duty to go to 
the athletic field and encourage the team by 
watching their practice and by frequently 
rendering under appointed leaders the school 
cheer. 

Although Northrop had now quite aban- 
doned the expectation of receiving any honor 
or reward while he remained at St. Timothy’s, 
he looked at the list of cheer leaders when it 
was posted on the bulletin board; he looked 
with a momentary glimmering of hope, which 
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was instantly extinguished. Then with sar- 
donic countenance he studied the names of 
the four who had been appointed; three were 
sixth-formers; the only fifth-former on the list 
was Sydney Desmond, a new boy and a non- 
athlete. 

*That’s what it is to be an invalid,’ Nor- 
throp ruminated. ‘One thing after another 
handed to you on a platter. But if you’re 
unlucky enough to be able-bodied and work 
hard and have hard luck, you get nothing.’ 

Northrop was not among those who wit- 
nessed the daily football practice and took 
part in the cheering. He found the library a 
more congenial scene, even though on these 
afternoons he was likely to have it pretty much 
to himself. The occupation in which he en- 
gaged there began to take on a certain fasci- 
nation. He was going through the contents of 
the biography alcove, reading the chapters 
that dealt with the boyhood and youth of 
great men; it was a source of comfort and even 
of pride to him to find that a good many of 
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them had been unhappy and misunderstood in 
their early years. He discovered that he had 
much in common with some of these men who 
later became famous. He prized the saying 
upon which he happened, “To be great is to be 
misunderstood.’ It seemed to him that there 
might be a certain appropriate distinction in 
his position. The story of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s unpopularity as a student at Brienne 
appealed to him; he felt that in that young 
artilleryman there was a kindred soul. 

When the day of the football game with St. 
John’s arrived Northrop refused to let himself 
be affected by the general excitement. He 
thought how scornful the young Alexander 
Hamilton would have been of emotions 
aroused by so puerile an occasion; he imagined 
the haughty disdain with which Napoleon 
Bonaparte would have retired within himself; 
he even ventured to believe that Abraham 
Lincoln would have stood aloof and looked on 
with mildly derisive eyes. Fortified by such 
conceptions, he stood at a window in the li- 
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brary instead of mingling with the throng of 
St. Timothy’s boys, little and big, in the square 
below; and from that lonely point of vantage 
he witnessed the arrival of the invaders in 
large ‘sight-seeing’ automobiles. They came 
shouting and waving blue flags; as they de- 
scended from their caravans they were wel- 
comed with the St. Timothy’s cheer, with three 
long ‘St. John’s!’ at the end; Northrop ob- 
served that it was one of the sixth-form cheer 
leaders, Jerry Maxwell, who had scrambled up 
on a gatepost and had called for the demon- 
stration. He thought that Sydney Desmond 
showed good sense in not making himself con- 
spicuous right at the start anyway. 

The St. John’s fellows crowded together and 
responded to the courtesy with a cheer for St. 
Timothy’s. Then the brass band that they had 
brought with them struck up a march, they 
fell in behind it and moved down the road 
towards the athletic field. St. Timothy’s 
waited until they had got beyond the bend and 
the sound of their music had died away; then 
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their own brass band, with Jerry Maxwell in 
front as drum major, stepped off with a fine 
blare, and the St. Timothy’s ranks followed, 
shouting out the song that their band was play- 
ing. Northrop at that upper window felt an al- 
most overwhelming impulse to run down the 
stairs and fall into line with his schoolmates; but 
he called to mind the vision of stern, sardonic 
youths with great futures before them turning 
contemptuously from so frivolous a spectacle; 
the thought strengthened him and with lips 
curled and jaw set befittingly he withdrew 
from the window and directed his steps to that 
alcove where he communed so profitably with 
the great spirits of the past. 

Meanwhile Sydney Desmond marched be- 
hind the band. In spite of the appointment 
that had been bestowed upon him he was not a 
conspicuous figure either during the march to 
the field or during the game. The three sixth- 
formers who had been designated did all the 
cheer-leading; Sydney remained merely one of 


the crowd. He threw back his head and 
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shouted with enthusiasm when shouting was 
called for; but most of the time he was the keen, 
alert observer, the expert student of the game, 
and in consequence he was followed back and 
forth along the side line by a group of fellows 
who listened eagerly and respectfully to his 
comments. 

“They’ve got more power behind the line, 
and we've got more power in the line,’ he de- 
clared after the first few minutes of play, dur- 
ing which neither side had made any pro- 
nounced gains. ‘If the breaks come anywhere 
near even, I should think our best chance to 
win was by the forward pass. It doesn’t look 
to me as if we could get a score by straight 
rushing.’ 

‘Jim Neale might kick a goal from the field,’ 
suggested Philip Henderson. ‘He’s good for it 
anywhere up to thirty yards.’ 

‘Yes, there ought to be a good chance of 
that. But even if he does, three points aren’t 
very many. I somehow think it will take a 
touchdown to decide this game.’ 
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In the first half both St. John’s and St. 


Timothy’s seemed once near to scoring. One 
of the St. John’s guards blocked a kick on 
St. Timothy’s fifteen-yard line and fell on the 
ball, yet after that happening St. Timothy’s 
cheered as hard as St. John’s to put spirit into 
their team. And their team responded; the 
St. John’s backs could not break through the 
line; the forward pass that they attempted 
failed; and finally their halfback’s drop kick 
went wide of the goal. Then Jim Neale for St. 
Timothy’s got off a punt that was not blocked 
and that the St. John’s quarterback fumbled. 
Harry Brooks recovered the ball for St. Tim- 
othy’s, and in a few moments a successful for- 
ward pass and a gain of fifteen yards through 
right tackle had brought St. Timothy’s so 
close to the goal line that all their supporters 
were clamoring, ‘Touchdown! ‘Touchdown!’ 

The ball was passed to Wilson, the left half- 
back — Wilson, the Pythian captain; and 
Wilson fumbled it. He recovered it, to be sure, 
but at a loss of ten yards; and then St. Tim- 
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othy’s failed to score, just as St. John’s had 
failed. 

When, a few minutes later, the half ended 
Sydney said to Henderson, ‘Anyway, that 
ought to have done something towards getting 
Northrop back to normal.’ 

‘How do you work that out?’ 

‘Why, in the crisis Wilson made pretty 
much the same sort of error as the one he 
pulled Northrop out of the game for making.’ 

*That’s right,’ exclaimed Henderson. ‘But 
I suppose Jack won’t feel he’s avenged un- 
less Wilson is canned the same way that he 
was.’ 

‘Maybe he won’t be so vindictive as all that. 
I'll look round for him; this might be a good 
time to have a word with him.’ 

But, though Sydney strolled up and down 
the St. Timothy’s side of the field, he could not 
find Northrop. He even went round to the St. 
John’s side on the chance that Northrop might 
have crossed over to chat with some visiting 
friend. His search there was equally unsuc- 
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cessful; he lingered for a few moments, in- 
terested in glancing at the fellows who seemed 
in appearance so much like those whom he saw 
daily and yet who were all unknown to him. 
Coming near to them in this way, so that he 
could see them as individuals, gave him a 
friendlier feeling towards them. He hoped 
they would go home beaten, but he knew now 
that, if they did, he would have some feeling of 
sympathy for them — a feeling that he had not 
imagined he could entertain towards St. John’s 
under any circumstances. 

When he returned to the St. Timothy’s side 
of the field he found that Henderson too had 
been searching for Northrop without success. 

‘It can’t be that he didn’t come to the game,’ 
exclaimed Henderson. 

‘It might be. I haven’t seen him all the 
afternoon, have you?’ 

‘No. But a fellow surely wouldn’t stay away 
from this game!’ 

Yet even Henderson was obliged at last to 
conclude that Northrop had done that incred- 
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ible thing; the second half began, and he did 
not appear anywhere among the spectators. 

“He wasn’t sick; he was at classes this morn- 
ing, said Henderson. ‘I think, you know, this 
is carrying a grouch too far.’ 

He spoke with resentment, as if Northrop 
had been guilty of a personal affront in thus 
absenting himself; however, he soon forgot the 
grievance and became again absorbed in the 
game. Sydney, though equally interested, 
could not rid himself of the disturbed feeling 
that Northrop was somewhere needing help 
yet not knowing how to ask for it. 

Towards the end of the third period St. 
John’s worked the ball down to the St. Tim- 
othy’s twenty-yard line; and there the St. 
John’s fullback kicked a goal from the field. 
It seemed to be the one thing needed to rouse 
the home eleven to a demonstration of its full 
power. For almost immediately, even while 
St. John’s were still cheering as if they had 
the game won, St. Timothy’s started to carry 
the ball up the field. Their more rugged and 
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robust line men were at last wearing down 
their opponents, and their backs were plunging 
through the openings made for them with a 
desperation that they had not before shown. 
And suddenly Sydney Desmond’s prediction 
was fulfilled; on a forward pass from Hudson 
to Kay St. Timothy’s planted the ball three 
yards from the St. John’s goal line; and on the 
next play they pushed it across for a touch- 
down, after which Wilson kicked the goal. 

With only a few minutes to play it was un- 
likely that St. John’s could make another 
score. They fought hard, and their supporters 
cheered them to the end; but when the time- 
keeper’s whistle blew the game was St. Tim- 
othy’s by a score of 7 to 3. 

Sydney joined in the march up and down 
the field behind the brass band; he joined in 
the serpentine dance when the ranks of march- 
ers linked arms and pranced back and forth, 
still following the band, which led them first 
between the goal posts at one end of the field 
and then between those at the other end. Yet 
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even while he thus gave himself up to the pre- 
vailing spirit of celebration he felt a little sorry 
for the St. John’s fellows who stood so quietly 
looking on or who moved away so slowly and 
disconsolately; still more did he feel sorry for 
the one St. Timothy’s boy who was not sharing 
in the rejoicing. : 

The victors prolonged their celebration of 
victory; they moved finally over to the athletic 
house and stood in front of it waiting until the 
members of their team emerged; then with 
those heroes preceding the brass band they 
marched to the square in front of the study 
building and gathered round the flag pole from 
which floated the school flag. Then suddenly 
a flash of inspiration occurred to Sydney Des- 
mond. 

While Jerry Maxwell was mounting the 
gatepost preliminary to exhorting the au- 
dience to give three times three for each mem- 
ber of the team in turn who would be called 
upon to mount the opposite gatepost Sydney 
| slipped out of the crowd and entered the study 
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building. He climbed the stairs to the top 
floor, on which was the Library, tried the door 
softly, found it locked and opened it as noise- 
lessly as possible with his key. Then he 
switched on the lights and called, ‘Northrop!’ 

Instantly from one of the alcoves Northrop 
appeared. He looked startled and discon- 
certed. ‘How did you know I was here?’ he 
asked. 

‘I guessed. When you weren’t anywhere 
else —and I remembered about your key. 
What have you been doing?’ 

‘Looking out of the window — looking on.’ 

Outside from below the rhythmic beat of 
the cheering ascended. Sydney joined North- 
rop at the window where they could look down 
on the throng. In the dusk, with only the il- 
lumination from the street lamps, faces were 
not distinguishable; but the two figures stand- 
ing on the gateposts, one gesticulating vividly 
with his arms and body, the other motionless, 
could be seen, and the cheer came up clearly 
enough: ‘Wilson! Wilson! Wilson!’ 
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‘What was the score?’ asked Northrop. 

‘Seven to three.’ 

‘Must have been a good game. Why aren’t 
you down there, leading the cheering?’ 

‘I’m not a cheer leader.’ 

‘You were appointed one.’ 

“Yes, but I resigned.’ 

“What for? It’s quite an honor.’ 

“Well, I’d promised the doctor I wouldn’t do 
anything violent, and you can’t be a good cheer 
leader without being violent. You’ve got to 
put all you have into it. Like Maxwell down 
there. They didn’t need anybody else really.’ 

“You could have done it just as well, I 
guess.’ Northrop thought how he had coveted 
the honor and felt it must have been no easy 
thing to put it aside. 

‘It’s a small matter anyway.’ 

The two boys hung out of the window side 
by side in silence and watched and listened. 
Finally the last player had been cheered, the 
leader descended from his post, and the closely 
packed crowd began to disperse. 
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Then Sydney drew in his head and looked 
round. On a chair in the alcove was the book 
that Northrop had evidently been reading — 
volume one of General Grant’s Memoirs. He 
pulled at Northrop’s coat and made him turn 
away from the window. ‘Sit down,’ he said. 
‘I want to talk to you.’ 

Reluctantly Northrop slid down into a chair. 
Sydney stood leaning against the shelves of 
books. ‘I bet you could never pass an exami- 
nation on what you’ve read this afternoon,’ 
said Sydney. 

‘Oh, I don’t know.’ Then Northrop aban- 
doned his grudging manner and admitted 
frankly, ‘No, and I didn’t read much either. 
The cheering from the game reached me; it 
was too distracting.’ 

“Why in the world didn’t you go down there 
then?’ 

‘Because I was sore with the crowd and 
stubborn with myself. I still am. Anyway I 
didn’t suppose any one would miss me.’ 

‘Phil Henderson and I hunted all over the 
field for you.’ 
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‘Phil Henderson might just as well give up 
hunting for me. I’m not at home. You can 
tell him that if you like.’ 

“Why should I like to carry disagreeable 
messages? Is that your idea of giving me 
pleasure?’ 

“You think I’m going to sit here while you 
stand and lecture me? I guess not.’ 

Northrop started to rise from his chair, but 
before he got halfway out of it Sydney with a 
rush seized him and forcing him back into his 
seat, held him there. 

‘It’s an awful strain sometimes to have to 
obey doctor’s orders,’ he said grimly. ‘I be- 
lieve, if I ever do kick over the traces and do 
something violent, it will be because of you.’ 

Northrop gaped at him, astonished — too 
astonished to offer resistance. After a moment 
Sydney relaxed the iron grip that he had 
taken of Northrop’s arms and straightened up. 

‘Now let’s talk sense, both of us,’ he said. 
‘I think you got a pretty rough deal in that 
Pythian-Corinthian game. But when you saw 
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Wilson and Kay and me after it, what pos- 
sessed you to talk as you did?’ 

‘I didn’t want your pity,’ said Northrop, 
flushing. ‘I didn’t want it at least from Wil- 
son — and I knew it was coming from him. 
And I was glad to get back at him, after the 
way he’d humiliated me on the field. He might 
have let me stay in for one or two more plays 
—not kicked me out of the game right after 
that fumble!’ 

“Yes, I know. And as it was he didn’t gain 
anything by putting you out. And this after- 
noon he made the same kind of a misplay him- 
self — dropped the ball just when we were all 
_ set up for a touchdown. That ought to make 
you feel better.’ 

‘Of course it isn’t just playing poorly and 
being kicked out of the game that I mind,’ said 
Northrop after a pause. ‘They came as a sort 
of climax to other things. Everybody’s down 
on me; the fellows that I thought were my 
friends have turned against me; and I’ve 
failed in everything I’ve tried to do. It’s just 
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begun to dawn on me that I’m not really a 
success in life.’ 

“What of it? Look at that book there.’ 
Sydney pointed to the Memoirs of General 
Grant. “There was a fellow that wasn’t a 
success in life when he was a good many years 
older than you. Don’t think so much about 
being a success; just tend to your job.’ 

“What job have I any more? I tell you I can’t 
go into things the way I used to — simply be- 
cause I feel differently about the fellows, and 
they feel differently about me.’ 

There came to Sydney’s mind the words that 
Dr. Davenport had said to him on his first day 
at St. Timothy’s. They seemed to apply to 
Northrop’s case as well as to his own. 

‘What you ought to do then is to find a new 
interest. There are plenty of things that you 
might do here and that you’ve never done. Go 
in for photography and join the Camera Club; 
go in for ornithology and join the Bird Club; 
go in for geology and join Mr. Warner’s walks; 
write for the “ Mirror.’’’ 
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‘Isn’t it too late to join those walks that 
you go on?’ interrupted Northrop. 

‘No; fellows are coming in all the time.’ 

‘I might try that, I suppose.’ 

‘All right. Next time we go out I'll take you 
along.’ 

The bell rang, summoning the boys to as- 
semble for the hour of study before sup- 
per. 

“Come along,’ said Sydney, and as Northrop 
rose he added, ‘And don’t bury yourself away 
from everybody like this again.’ He slipped 
his arm inside Northrop’s, and Northrop 
smiled — a smile both shamefaced and pleased. 

Thus they descended the stairs. In the cor- 
ridor on the ground floor they encountered 
Henderson, Kay and Neale; and Sydney felt 
Northrop stiffen at once. 

‘Found him, did you?’ Henderson called to 
Sydney. Then as they drew nearer he said to 
Northrop with an air of good-natured banter, 
‘Why in thunder did you want to hide away 
and miss that game?’ 
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‘So as to be sure of not seeing you for one 
thing,’ Northrop said acidly. 

“You must have been pleasant company for 
yourself,’ retorted Henderson. 

The ringing of the schoolroom bell prevented 
any further interchange; but Sydney remarked 
to Northrop as he released his arm, ‘I guess 
sometime you'll make me forget my promise to 
the doctors.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
A NEW AMBITION 


O exasperated was Sydney over Northrop’s 

outbreak against Henderson that he de- 
termined now to let him go his own way until 
he saw the error of it. When Kay asked him 
how the work of reclamation and reconstruc- 
tion was proceeding Sydney answered: ‘I 
thought I’d made a start at it, but I’ve had to 
drop it — temporarily.’ 

“He’s more obstinate than a mule,’ said Kay. 
“But he may decide to be sensible sometime.’ 

Three days later Sydney notified Northrop 
that a ‘geological walk’ was set for that after- 
noon. Somewhat to his surprise he found that 
Northrop not only wished to go but seemed 
grateful to him for the reminder. 

Mr. Warner welcomed the newcomer, told 
him that he was still in time to compete for the 
prize for the best collection of specimens, and 
when the expedition set out walked with him, 
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reviewing rapidly what the previous meetings 
of the club had brought forth. Northrop re- 
membered that he had been told before of the 
great ice sheet that had once covered the coun- 
try, but he had not been particularly inter- 
ested in the description. Mr. Warner had the 
faculty of visualizing the scene for the boys; he 
made real to them that arctic wilderness and 
then its gradual thawing out and the emer- 
gence of the earth from its imprisonment of 
ages. He made real the mighty grinding force 
of the glacial reach and spread; he pictured 
the huge boulders brought down from the 
mountains and left tumbled on ledges and 
in valleys when finally the ice vanished and 
the waters roared over the land. 

After walking for three quarters of an hour 
they came to a deep ravine through which a 
stream flowed and in which great boulders 
were strewn and ledges of rock jutted out here 
and there from steep walls. Here the boys 
scattered and began searching along the banks 
of the stream or on the slopes for interesting 
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specimens. The tapping of hammers upon 
rock echoed through the ravine, the shouts of 
fellows calling to one another to come and see 
their finds. 

Northrop was the only one without either 
a hammer or a canvas bag in which to stow 
specimens. He felt conspicuously green and 
ignorant; the others, even some small young- 
sters, were all going about in such an assured, 
purposeful way. For a few minutes he clung 
to Mr. Warner, who tried to explain to him 
what kind of specimens they were seeking; 
but pretty soon Mr. Warner’s attention was 
claimed by two third-formers who were dis- 
puting about their discoveries, and Northrop 
wandered off by himself. 

Sydney Desmond, from a little way up- 
stream, saw him thus sauntering aimlessly with 
his hands in his pockets, and came towards 
him. 

‘Are you getting on to the game at all?’ 
Sydney asked. 

‘No, I can’t say that I am.’ 
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‘Stick to me for a while and I’ll tell you what 
I know. Each day we go out — Mr. Warner’s 
probably told you this — he gives us some one 
thing to look for and get specimens of. To-day 
it’s quartz crystals. The fellow who gets the 
best specimen of a quartz crystal will get a 
mark of one hundred for it. Then the fellow 
who picks out the most interesting specimen of 
any other kind of mineral will get a mark of 
one hundred for that. Mr. Warner keeps the 
records, and at the end of the year he’s going to 
give a prize to the fellow that gets the most 
hundreds; that’s in addition to the prize for the 
best collection of specimens. It makes a regu- 
lar competition every day, which is pretty 
good fun.’ 

‘I shouldn’t know a quartz crystal if I saw 
one,’ said Northrop. 

‘You will by the time the day is over. Come 
along and we'll see what we can find. There’s 
a good-looking ledge ahead; that may have 
something.’ 

Northrop followed while Sydney went peer- 
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ing and chipping along the ledge. Suddenly 
Sydney gave an exclamation and pointed with 
his hammer to the small surface of a shining, 
transparent substance that seemed lodged in 
the dark granite mass. ‘That looks like a good 
specimen,’ he said. ‘But I can’t quarry it out 
with a hammer. Let’s see if we can’t find 
somewhere a good one that we can break off.’ 

While they were in the midst of the search, 
in which Northrop was now beginning to take 
an interest, and while he was hoping that he 
might be the one to detect the next quartz 
crystal, Philip Henderson called from farther 
up the ravine; 

‘Ho, Syd, come up here and see what I’ve 
caught.’ 

Northrop pretended to be examining mi- 
nutely a large rock while Sydney made his way 
to Henderson’s side. A few moments later, 
after Henderson had been in consultation with 
Sydney, he called: 

‘Jack, don’t you want to come here too and 
look at this?’ 
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Northrop resisted the impulse to say, ‘No, 
I don’t’; he advanced at a leisurely pace, de- 
termined at least not to show any eagerness in 
responding to the invitation. 

‘I think this must be a pretty good specimen 
of conglomerate,’ said Henderson; he held out 
to Northrop a slab of rock three or four inches 
square into which various pebbles had been 
amalgamated. ‘And anyway,’ —he pointed 
to one of the stones — ‘doesn’t that look like a 
quartz crystal?’ 

“It is one, I’m sure, but not a perfect one,’ 
said Sydney. 

‘It will have to do if I can’t find a better,’ 
Henderson replied and dropped the specimen 
into his bag. 

“I’ve often seen stones made up that way, as 
if other stones had been pasted on them,’ re- 
marked Northrop. ‘I didn’t suppose they had 
any special name.’ 

‘Conglomerate,’ repeated Henderson. ‘There 
are different kinds of conglomerate too. I guess 
there’s no stone that hasn’t got its name.’ 
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For the rest of the afternoon the three car- 
ried on their prospecting together, drifting off 
from one another for a few moments, but al- 
ways assembling again and showing one an- 
other specimens to be retained or discarded 
after discussion. Without a word being said, 
Northrop and Henderson both felt at the end 
of the afternoon that the gap that had sepa- 
rated them had been closed; they did not know 
just how or why, but they were glad it was so, 
and they were neither of them going to risk a 
reference to it. 

On returning to the school, Mr. Warner in- 
vited the boys into his study, where they sub- 
mitted their day’s collections to his scrutiny. 
The mark of one hundred for the best quartz 
crystal went to a fourth-former named Stearns; 
Henderson received a similar mark for his 
specimen of conglomerate, which Mr. Warner 
pronounced exceptionally interesting for the 
variety of stones found in it. Then he put some 
of the stones under the microscope and al- 
lowed each boy to make an inspection. North- 
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rop was interested and astonished to find under 
the glass that in the quartz there were little 
cavities inclosing bubbles of water that moved 
about. 

‘How many centuries do you suppose that 
water has been there?’ asked Mr. Warner. 

-*A hundred,’ ventured one boy. 
~ ‘More likely a thousand,’ Mr. Warner re- 
plied. | 

The tiny globule moving about, which had 
been imprisoned for so incredible a period of 
time, stirred Northrop’s imagination. He 
wondered how it had become inclosed, in what 
sort of explosion or convulsion of nature the 
crystal had formed round it. 

After the other boys had gone he remained 
for a little talk with Mr. Warner. He had al- 
ways thought that rocks were pretty nearly 
the most uninteresting things in the world; he 
had suddenly begun to find them interesting, 
and he wanted to have some further advice 
that would assist him to follow out this newly 
discovered interest. Mr. Warner lent him a 
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book to read and told him of other books on 
the subject that he might find in the school 
library; Northrop said, ‘I’ve been reading 
biography mostly, but now I think I'll read 
geology for a while.’ 

‘Both are good,’ said Mr. Warner. ‘The ad- 
vantage in reading geology is that you can do 
most of it out of doors.’ 

‘Of course I’ve always thought that the 
most important thing for a fellow to know was 
people,’ said Northrop. ‘I mean human na- 
ture.’ 

Mr. Warner smiled. ‘We might all of us 
know more than we do about that,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘But the rocks are easier to read than 
people, really — when once you know their 
language.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Northrop. ‘But I don’t be- 
lieve I shall ever get as much out of them.’ 

‘I should hope you wouldn’t. But it’s quite 
likely that sometimes you'll get more out of 
people even than you otherwise would simply 
by knowing something about the rocks. 
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There’s no kind of knowledge that doesn’t 
widen a man’s opportunity to gain more 
knowledge of people.’ | 

“There have been some very learned men 
who never showed much interest in human 
nature, haven’t there?’ asked Northrop. 

“Yes, I suppose there have. But it wasn’t 
because they were learned; it was because 
they hadn’t much human sympathy or interest 
in their make-up to start with. I wouldn’t 
turn you away from your reading of biography, 
though; it’s as good reading as you can do,’ 

‘I guess I can carry it on with the other,’ 
said Northrop. ‘Thank you for your help, Mr. 
Warner.’ 

Somehow the ignorance of which he had 
been conscious that afternoon and the con- 
sideration that the others had shown him had 
affected his attitude towards himself. He did 
not now feel like comparing himself with those 
youths of the biographies who were destined to 
become great men. He realized keenly that he 
had no reason to select himself from among the 
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boys of his school or his class as the one whom 
a distinguished career awaited. A facility in 
getting high marks in his studies, unaccom- 
panied as it was by any other successful effort, 
was not of much significance. The lessons in 
his books he had always learned with almost 
mechanical ease. Vaguely he felt that from 
lessons so learned he derived less benefit than 
that which came to some of the fellows who la- 
bored harder for less apparent gain. Now here 
in the fields and woods round the school the 
opportunity to achieve some useful learning 
by voluntary effort would be a better test of 
his capabilities and character than the routine 
of the classroom and the study with their pre- 
scribed tasks. He determined to come from 
behind and surpass all the other amateur 
geologists. He knew just from the afternoon’s 
work that the subject was one that he could 
pursue with an interest and an intelligence at 
least equal to that of the ordinary searcher for 
mineralogical specimens. 

So in his spare time he read diligently in the 
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books that Mr. Warner had recommended; 
and at least three afternoons a week he sallied 
forth into the open country, equipped with 
newly purchased hammer and canvas bag, and 
made his solitary explorations. Occasionally 
Sydney Desmond accompanied him; once or 
twice Henderson went out with him, but while 
the zeal of the new recruit was upon him he 
really preferred to work alone; he thought 
he made better progress when he was free 
from the claims and distractions of socia- 
bility. And later he became secretive for 
other reasons. 

When one day shortly after the Christmas 
vacation he brought in to Mr. Warner eight 
specimens of which he had identified six cor- 
rectly, and all of which Mr. Warner pro- 
nounced to be of exceptional interest, his am- 
bition was stimulated. He felt that in know- 
ledge and understanding he had now overtaken 
most of the members of the Geological Club, 
and he determined to win the prize for the 
best collection. He knew by that time who 
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were his most dangerous rivals — Stearns of 
the fourth form, whose father was a geologist 
and mining engineer, and who on account of 
information picked up at home had a certain 
advantage over the others, and, strangely 
enough, Philip Henderson. That youth, who 
had always cultivated the manner of indif- 
ference, had not only become interested in 
what he called ‘prospecting’ but displayed an 
almost uncanny knack for finding interesting 
specimens. Soon Northrop realized that there 
was nothing uncanny in the knack at all; that 
it was due simply to the intelligent use of a 
sharp pair of eyes and such knowledge as 
Henderson had acquired. 

As soon as Northrop decided to compete for 
the prize he decided also to let no one see the 
specimens that he collected. By keeping the 
other competitors in ignorance of what he had 
he would keep them in ignorance of the rocks 
that they must find in order to beat him. 
Some of the fellows ridiculed him for his re- 
fusal to tell where he kept his hoard or what he 
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had in it; occasionally when he returned from 
one of his lonely tramps with his canvas bag 
well filled some one would ask him how many 
ounces of gold dust he was bringing home to- 
day. 

As he withheld information about the pro- 
gress that he was making, so he felt that it was 
only fair not to try to find out what his rivals 
were doing. He even declined to look one day 
when Henderson brought a rock to show him. 
‘You and I are both out to win the prize,’ 
Northrop said, ‘and I think it’s better we 
shouldn’t have any idea what the other fellow 
has got.’ 

‘Oh, I’d just as soon let you see everything 
I have,’ said Henderson. 

‘Well, I'd rather not look,’ replied North- 
rop. ‘I’m not showing my collection to any- 
body and I think it would be an unfair advan- 
tage for me to see anybody’s.’ 

‘That’s a good sporting spirit, I suppose,’ 
admitted Henderson. ‘Still it seems to me 
sort of foolish, and it deprives me of the satis- 
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faction of showing you a find when I’m most 
enthusiastic about it.’ 

‘I hate to be mean,’ said Northrop. ‘But 
you can get your satisfaction by showing the 
thing to Sydney or some one else.’ 

Henderson did take his find, an unusual 
specimen of obsidian, to Desmond, who ad- 
mired it and asked where he had picked it 
up. 

‘On old Granite Top,’ said Henderson. 
Granite Top was the name of the highest hill 
in the vicinity. 

‘I’ve tramped all round up there and never 
seen anything like this; my eyes aren’t as well 
trained as yours.’ Sydney handed the speci- 
men back to the finder. 

‘If you wanted to hard enough you’d make 
the best collection,’ declared Henderson. 
“You’ve behaved though lately as if you’d 
about dropped out of the competition. 
What’s the matter?’ 

‘Laziness —lack of ambition.” Sydney 
laughed. ‘I like the rocks, walks and talks, 
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but I’m not a regular hound on the scent like 
you and Jack Northrop.’ 

‘He certainly is keen,’ said Henderson. ‘Not 
only won’t show me anything in his collection 
but won’t let me show him anything in mine — 
idea of being sportsmanlike. It’s queer, his 
getting so keen to win a prize that nobody of 
any importance in the school has ever taken 
any interest in.’ | 

“What do you mean by nobody of any im- 
portance?’ 

“Why, none of the fellows that are popular 
and stand out,’ replied Henderson vaguely. 
*You’re the only one of that sort that’s got 
interested this year. Northrop was just the 
kind that would have despised going after 
such small potatoes as a geology medal.’ 

‘You used to pose as indifferent to honors 
yourself. Why shouldn’t Northrop change as 
well as you?’ 

‘Oh, my indifference was never real,’ Hen- 
derson admitted. ‘Only I never was any good 
in athletics, and I never took prizes in scholar- 
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ship, and it was by way of consoling myself 
that I scoffed at success. But Northrop used 
to make a stab at doing things, and I should 
think a geology medal would be a mighty 
small consolation prize for him.’ 

‘I don’t know; when you’ve tried for a lot of 
things one after another and failed every time 
I guess you begin to wonder if there’s anything 
you can do. Probably that’s the reason North- 
rop’s so keen about this prize. I guess he wants 
to prove to himself as much as to anybody else 
that he can succeed at something.’ 

‘That’s a new idea to me,’ said Henderson. 
He sat in silence for a moment, then looked at 
Sydney and said with a short laugh, ‘I’m on to 
your curves now.’ | 

“What curves?” 

‘Never mind; I get you all right. You’re 
leaving it to Northrop and me to fight out; no, 
your eyes are no good, and you don’t know a 
rock when you see one, and all that kind of 
thing. Oh, yes, I get you. And [ll tell you 
what you are if you'd like to know.’ 
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‘What am I, you poor fish?’ 

‘A hypocrite.’ 

Sydney rose threateningly, and Henderson 
retreated, grinning, towards the door. 

‘After what you’ve told me about yourself 
I can’t believe you know the meaning of the 
word,’ said Sydney. ‘Such cheek for you to 
call anybody a hypocrite! Get out!’ 

He made a rush, but Henderson slipped out 
of the door and ran downstairs. From the 
bottom of the stairs he called back, ‘Hypo- 
crite!’ Then with the grin still upon his face 
he continued on his way. 

After the Christmas vacation there was a 
long period during which geological field work 
was impossible. The snow lay deep on the 
ground, the mercury clung close to the bulb. 
There was hockey playing on the rink, there 
was tobogganing, and coasting, and snow- 
shoeing, there was gymnasium work for those 
who did not take part in outdoor sports. 
Northrop did not skate well enough to play 
hockey; he cared little for coasting or for ex- 
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ercising in the gymnasium; and consequently 
he spent much of his time in the library. He 
aided Sydney in the work of preparing cross 
references for the card catalogue; the task 
proved much less burdensome than he had an- 
ticipated, and he sometimes commented on 
the foolishness that had caused him to oppose 
it. Besides assisting Sydney in this way he 
made a suggestion that proved useful; it was 
that all the books in the library bearing on the 
subject assigned for the competition for the 
prize in English composition should be set 
aside on a separate shelf for the benefit of the 
contestants. The subject was Edmund Burke 
and Patrick Henry: a Comparison; and North- 
rop spent several hours making a collection of 
the available volumes. 

*You’ve learned so much about the two men 
just getting the material together, why don’t 
you go in for the prize composition?’ asked 
Sydney. 

“No, I’ve got one competition on my hands, 
and that’s enough. I’ve got to learn to con- 
centrate.’ wei 
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Sydney looked at him with a smile as he 
bent over his labor of transcribing titles on 
the cards, a labor from which he had not 
raised his eyes. ‘I think you’ve got pretty 
good concentration now,’ Sydney remarked. 


CHAPTER IX 
A CANDIDATE FOR THE NINE 


FTER the Christmas vacation a room 

was found for Sydney in the Upper 
School; Harold Dennison who had seemed 
unable to keep up with his class had been with- 
drawn from St. Timothy’s by his discouraged 
parents, and Sydney was transferred to the 
quarters that he had occupied. He left Mr. 
and Mrs. Warner with regret; Mr. Warner 
said to him, ‘You see, it’s just as I predicted; 
you've no sooner begun to make yourself a 
useful man about the house than you’re taken 
away from us. The children will miss you as 
much as Mrs. Warner and [I will.’ 

‘I’m glad if I haven’t been just a nuisance to 
you, Sydney answered. ‘You've certainly 
done everything for me.’ 

‘The next boarder will have a poor time of 
it,’ Mr. Warner said. ‘You’ve set a hard pace 
for him,’ 
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It was pleasant to know that he had left so 
favorable an impression; it was with a genuine 
feeling of regret that Sydney took his departure 
from the home of those who had been his first 
and kindest friends in St. Timothy’s School. 
Yet he could not help being glad that he was to 
be henceforth in the center of activities, no 
longer secluded in the house of even so attrac- 
tive a family as the Warners. He welcomed 
the new arrangement all the more because he 
had returned to the school feeling more 
gloomy than ever about his health and more 
than ever in need of excitement and distrac- 
tion. The interview that he had had with 
the doctor had been disquieting. He had been 
put through a most thorough and searching 
physical examination, at the end of which the 
doctor had questioned him minutely about 
the life he led at school, the amount and kind 
of exercise he took, the occasions on which he 
had felt fatigue; he especially desired to know 
if Sydney had at any time subjected himself 
to any severe exertion. Sydney could not re- 
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member ever having done so; ‘In fact,’ he 
said, ‘I’ve behaved all the time, I guess, as if 
I were hipped on myself.’ 

‘It’s just as well,’ the doctor said gravely. 
Sydney’s heart sank. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked. ‘Do you 
find I’m worse than I was?’ 

‘Oh, no, no worse,’ said the doctor. ‘But I 
want you this next term to be just as careful as 
you say you’ve been this last; be particularly 
careful not to do anything violent. Then when 
you come home for the April vacation I shall 
want to look you over again.’ 

To Sydney it had all seemed very dis- 
couraging and ominous. Evidently he was no 
better; very likely the doctor had found some- 
thing even more noticeably wrong than before; 
otherwise why the careful inquiry into just the 
sort of exercise that he had been taking? ‘If 
he would only come out and tell a fellow what 
he’s discovered, it wouldn’t be so bad,’ Sydney 
thought. ‘I feel as if I could bear anything, 
even the worst, if it were put right up to me. 
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But this being kept in the dark — and I can’t 
make him tell me anything really — that gets 
hold of my nerves.’ 

As his mother seemed to have grown less 
apprehensive about his health, he did not dis- 
turb her by communicating his own misgivings. 
She was evidently quite satisfied to hear that 
the doctor had pronounced him ‘no worse.’ 
It was a relief anyway not to have her worry- 
ing about him as she had done when he first 
went to St. Timothy’s; and he made up his 
mind to keep his troubles to himself, not only 
at home but also at school. 

So when he returned after the Christmas 
vacation, he assumed and maintained a gayety 
of spirit that his friends found delightful. His 
room in the Upper School became a popular 
resort for the livelier members of the fifth form. 
He and Kay enlarged their repertoire of com- 
edy; they carried on long excited dialogues in 
the broken English of an Italian immigrant, to 
their own amusement and usually to that of 
their friends; they elaborated strange dances, 
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in which Sydney was always careful to get his 
effects by grave and stately demeanor instead 
of by anything that in a doctor’s eyes might 
savor of ‘violent exertion’; they sang songs 
and started others to shouting out the cho- 
ruses; and not infrequently the direct inter- 
vention of a master was necessary to bring to 
an end a gathering that from being hilarious 
had become boisterous. Sydney’s popularity 
and prestige increased with his schoolmates if 
“not with the masters; they said of him that he 
had more life and go than any mere athlete. 
He paid the usual penalty of popularity in 
almost never being left alone. Whatever he 
did and wherever he went, he was pretty sure 
to be surrounded by friends. The decline in 
his scholarship, though not serious, was suf- 
ficient to enable Northrop to regain his place 
at the head of the class. In the crowd that 
gathered in front of the bulletin board after 
the new rank list had been posted Sydney saw 
Northrop, reached out, and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘Can’t keep a good man down — 
not for long,’ he said. 
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Northrop, embarrassed, answered, ‘The 
best man is always sure to come back.’ 

‘Sure; that’s what he’s done,’ said Sydney, 
and Northrop’s embarrassment became more 
acute; he blushed, protested that his words 
had been taken in the wrong way, and that 
what he had really meant — 

‘Oh, we all know what you meant, Jack,’ 
Sydney interrupted with a laugh. ‘Call off the 
blushes.’ And with a friendly arm he drew him 
away from the amused crowd. 

‘Of course I know why it happened that I’m 
in first place again,’ said Northrop. ‘It’s just 
that you’re in things so much now that you 
don’t have the time for studying that you had 
before.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Sydney, in mild exaspera- 
tion. “Get over making excuses for yourself 
when you succeed at something.’ 

‘Succeed!’ There was bitterness in North- 
rop’s utterance of the word. ‘That kind of 
success 1s nothing — just nothing. When I can 
show that [ve once really succeeded in doing 
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something that’s hard for me — then it will be 
different.’ 

‘I notice you keep plugging away collect- 
ing specimens of rocks,’ Sydney answered. 
“There’s nothing easy about sticking to a 
lonely job like that.’ 

‘It isn’t succeeding unless I win,’ Northrop 
replied. ‘And I guess I’m still a long way from 
the prize.’ 

The weeks of winter passed slowly; but 
when in March the snow was all melted from 
the hills Northrop resumed his lonely tramps; 
Stearns, with the lure of Prize Night now not 
so far distant, also bestirred himself and sal- 
lied forth frequently with his hammer and 
canvas bag; Sydney and Henderson made ex- 
peditions less often. On these walks Hender- 
son collected specimens earnestly, Sydney 
lazily; he seemed indeed to take more interest 
in Henderson’s collection than his own. 

‘If you don’t win the prize, you'll come 
mighty close to it,’ he remarked one afternoon 
in Henderson’s room. They had just returned 
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from a walk and Henderson had spilled his 
garnerings out of his bag upon the table. He 
had also opened the drawer in which he kept 
his specimens and so had given Sydney a view 
of his entire collection. 

‘We don’t know what Stearns and North- 
rop have got,’ Henderson answered. ‘There’s 
plenty of time yet for any one to win. Pretty 
soon now the spring will be getting into my 
blood, and then I won’t be half so energetic.’ 

The spring vacation came the first week in 
April; Sydney faced it with a certain dread. 
The medical examination that he should have 
to undergo was a thing from which he shrank 
far more than he would have done from any or- 
deal that would have meant severe physical 
pain. At home he kept putting the visit to the 
doctor off from day to day until his mother’s 
urgency could no longer be resisted. 

The doctor went through the customary 
procedure with his usual gravity and delib- 
eration. When he had finished he leaned back 
in his chair and looked at Sydney with an 
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expression that seemed to the boy compas- 
sionate. 

‘I wish you'd tell me the worst,’ Sydney 
exclaimed. ‘No matter how bad it is, please 
tell me.’ 

‘Well,’ said the doctor slowly, ‘since you 
insist upon knowing, I shall have to pronounce 
you physically sound — one hundred per cent 
perfect.’ 

Hope struggled with incredulity in Sydney’s 
face. | 

‘Do you really mean it?’ he asked in a voice 
hushed and vibrant. 

‘It would be a poor joke if I didn’t.’ The 
doctor smiled. ‘The heart stands the shock 
all right, doesn’t it? Yes, Sydney, the damage 
that was done has been repaired. Last winter 
when I went over you, I was delighted with 
the improvement, but I didn’t want to say so 
for fear you'd get careless and feel you could do 
a lot of things that it might be imprudent for 
you to do. I thought it was just as well that 
you should continue to feel scared. But now — 
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well, I should say you could do anything you 
want to, now.’ 

“This is the happiest day of my life,’ said 
Sydney. “I never expected to live to see such a 
day.’ 

He walked home conscious only of an all- 
embracing radiance in the world about him. 
The sun was shining, the grass was green, the 
fresh April wind blew out of a cool blue sky. 
When he came to the corner of the block 
in which he lived, he suddenly startled the few 
persons who were on the sidewalk by sprinting 
at full speed; he turned at full speed in at 
the gate and raced up the driveway. It was 
the first time in more than two years that 
he had run like that; he was amazed and 
delighted to find that he could run like that 
and feel at the end of the sprint only a little 
out of breath. 

He rushed into the house shouting, ‘Mother! 
Girls!’ And when immediately his mother and 
sisters made a startled appearance on the 
stairs he called up to them, ‘I’m cured! What 
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do you know about that! Hundred per cent 
cured, Doctor says!’ 

‘Oh, Syd, how lovely!’ ‘Oh, Syd, I’m so 
glad!’ His sisters flung themselves upon him 
enraptured; his mother came hurrying down 
the stairs so agitated, so overjoyed that she 
could not speak. 

“How does it feel to be full of health!’ 
Sydney exclaimed. He picked his mother up 
and carried her about the room while she be- 
sought him, almost tearfully, not to hurt 
himself. 

‘Impossible,’ he said. ‘Nothing can hurt 
me now.’ He set his mother down and caught 
up one of his sisters. ‘I’ve got to have exer- 
cise — I’m much too soft.’ 

He began prancing round the room; the 
sister in his arms shrieked with delight and the 
other sister clamored for her turn. Meanwhile 
his mother followed him crying out, ‘Sydney 
dear, are you sure it’s all right? Do be careful! 
Don’t overdo!’ 

In time she became persuaded that it really 
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was safe for Sydney to use his strength in what- 
ever way he chose, and she ceased to protest 
against the earnestness with which he devoted 
himself to strenuous exercise. He meant to 
get himself into good hard fighting trim as soon 
as possible — not that he had any intention of 
fighting any one, but he did intend to abandon 
the part of passive spectator which he had en- 
dured for so long, and go actively again into 
athletics. So he rigged up the punching-bag 
that had been hidden away for more than two 
years, and every morning and afternoon dur- 
ing the remainder of the vacation he hammered 
it with his fists until the sweat streamed from 
his body and he panted for breath. 

He returned to St. Timothy’s with an eager- 
ness and an expectancy that contrasted with 
the gloomy and foreboding spirit in which he 
had made the previous return. It happened 
that as he was about to mount the steps of the 
Upper School, Kay and Northrop emerged 
from the building. They made for him, shout- 
ing; he shook hands first with Northrop and 
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then with Kay, and still holding Kay’s hand 
he said solemnly, | 

‘In one minute I’m going to put you on 
your back on that grass.’ 

‘Go on,’ scoffed Kay. ‘What are you talking 
about?’ 

Sydney seized him about the waist, Kay 
retaliated, and the two engaged in a struggle 
that soon became violent. After a few mo- 
ments Kay cried, ‘Quit it, Syd; [’m afraid 
you ll hurt yourself.’ 

‘Don’t worry about me,’ grunted Sydney. 
*T’ll have you down in a moment, and then I 
can rest.’ 

“You will not.’ Kay made a supreme effort, 
the two rocked together a moment, and then 
they went down — Kay underneath. Before 
he could wriggle into a defensive position, Syd- 
ney was astride of him, pinning his shoulders 
to the ground. 

“You've got the strength of the insane,’ 
gasped Kay, looking up at him. ‘ You’re crazy 
to do this kind of thing, Syd. You might kill 
yourself.’ | 
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Sydney chuckled. “Now we're square for 
that first time I ever saw you, when you tipped 
me over on my back.’ He looked round. 
“Maybe I ought to put you down too, Jack; 
you were mixed up in that.’ | 

‘Count it done,’ said Northrop. ‘If you can 
handle Fred, you can handle me. But I think 
like Fred, you’re crazy.’ | 

“Not crazy at all,’ said Sydney, getting up. 
‘Just a case of mens sanain corpore sano. Jack 
knows what that means, if you don’t, Fred.’ 

“You mean you're really all right now, and 
can do things?’ 

*That’s what the doctor tells me.’ 

‘Oh, boy! Isn’t that great!’ They danced 
round him, slapping his back and wringing 
his hands. Kay continued to exclaim and te 
chuckle while he and Northrop accompanied 
Sydney up the stairs to his room. ‘And you’re 
a Pythian too! What a stroke that was when 
we landed you! I guess it will be the Corin- 
thians that will have heart disease! What you 
going to do — row, track, or baseball?’ 
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‘IT think [ll try to play baseball. I used to 
play a lot.’ 

“What position?’ 

Sydney was about to say ‘First base,’ when 
he remembered that Northrop had once men- 
tioned to him that he hoped he might win that 
position on the Pythian nine. So he said, ‘Oh, 
I guess I'll try for a place in the outfield.’ 

The fame of Sydney’s new-found health 
spread among his friends and among the mas- 
ters; for the first day or two after his return it 
seemed to him that everybody was congratu- 
lating him. Mr. Warner, who stopped Sydney 
as he was going out of the Latin class was as 
hearty as any one in expressing his satisfac- 
tion; he added somewhat wistfully, 

‘I suppose now we shan’t see you any more 
on our walks, Sydney.’ 

‘I shall miss them,’ Sydney answered, ‘but 
I think I shall probably be doing something 
else in the afternoons.’ 

‘Of course you will, and I’m mighty glad you 


can." 
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‘They helped me a lot when nothing much 
seemed worth while,’ Sydney said. ‘Perhaps I 
ought to say that you helped me a lot.’ 

‘If I did, you passed it on to others. That’s 
the real reason that I shall miss you so much. 
Well —’ Mr. Warner gathered up the books 
from his desk — ‘I needn’t feel melancholy, as 
if we were about to part. I can still look for- 
ward to the pleasure of hearing you recite five 
times a week.’ 

As Sydney had made a rather poor recita- 
tion in Latin that day, there was as much 
malice as sentiment in the remark. He grinned 
at Mr. Warner appreciatively and took his 
departure. 

When the baseball season opened, Sydney’s 
value to the Pythian nine became imme- 
diately apparent. On the first day of practice 
he cavorted about in center field, as Henderson 
who was looking on expressed it, quite like a 
professional, pulling down long flies, gathering 
short line hits, making swift and accurate 
throws to the plate. At the bat he displayed 
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equal proficiency; Ned Harris, the captain of 
the nine, was jubilant. 

“Tell me the name of that doctor of yours, 
and I'll send him a present,’ he said when Syd- 
ney came in from the field after making a bril- 
liant catch. ‘What a crime it would have been 
not to let you play!’ 

It soon became a question, however, whether 
the talents that Sydney exhibited in the out- 
field might not be utilized more profitably 
elsewhere. He had height and reach; he ought 
to be an ideal first baseman. Northrop was by 
no means ideal in that position; he didn’t often 
make an error, but he seemed unable to stretch 
for a ball and so to save the other infielders 
from making errors. So, one afternoon shortly 
before the day set for the first game with the 
Corinthians, Harris sent Northrop out to 
center field and called Sydney in to first base. 

Henderson, looking on, saw the dejected 
expression on Northrop’s face, the droop of 
his head. He noted too the reluctance with 
which Sydney came in from the outfield and 
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the glance of concern that he gave Northrop 
as he passed. Henderson wondered if Sydney, 
placed at first base, would play below the 
standard he had shown in center field. It soon 
became evident that he had no intention of 
doing that. Wherever he was placed he would 
do his best for the team; that was clear; and 
he stretched and scooped up wild throws and 
‘speared’ high ones in a manner that caused 
among the spectators audible delight. Out in 
center field, meanwhile, Northrop showed the 
same defects that had marred his playing at 
first base. He was sure enough in handling 
balls that came to him, but he did not cover 
much ground. 

‘More Corinthians will hit home runs with 
Northrop out there,’ remarked Harry Lindsay 
to Henderson. ‘But more of them will die at 
first.’ 

‘Yes, and I guess that with Harris pitching 
not many Corinthians will hit home runs,’ re- 
plied Henderson. 

“You've said it.’ 
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Henderson did not stay to see the end of the 
practice. Seized with sympathy for Northrop, 
he was also seized with an idea, and without 
waiting to consider it in all its ramifications he 
hastened to his room, determined to act upon 
it. Poor Jack had been through failures 
enough, he thought; he was going to help him 
to have at least one success. 

In his room he went carefully over his col- 
lection of mineralogical specimens and picked 
out the five or six best pieces. They were 
stones that it had given him really something 
of a thrill to find — stones that he had looked 
upon often after he had brought them home 
and always with a certain sense of satisfaction 
in the possession of them. They were of course 
of no intrinsic value, but in the competition 
for the prize collection of minerals they might 
be of the greatest value. If he parted with 
them his chance of winning the prize would be 
gone. Well, he knew as he looked at them that 
he felt as Sydney had felt — the prize would 
mean more to Northrop than it would to him. 
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Yet he had never quite abandoned the idea of 
winning it. Just for once to show his family 
what he could do if he tried! 

He did not hesitate long; he gathered up the 
specimens and carried them into Northrop’s | 
room. Then he looked round to see where 
Northrop kept his collection; he opened the 
drawers of his desk and finally the bottom 
drawer of his bureau. There was the carefully 
guarded heap of stones; Henderson looked it 
over with interest. There were specimens such 
as he had brought, several of each kind, but 
none quite so perfect. 

He buried his contribution among the other 
stones in Northrop’s drawer. He was still 
bending over the drawer, considering the con- 
tents, when the door opened and Northrop 
entered. 


CHAPTER X 
THE VICTORS 


ENDERSON stepped back from the 
open drawer with a forced laugh. 

‘Just been looking them over,’ he said 
apologetically. 

Northrop’s face darkened. 

‘I don’t think much of that,’ he said coldly. 
“You know well enough I’ve not wanted any- 
body to see my collection.’ 

Henderson looked unhappy. ‘I’m sorry you 
mind.’ 

‘Oh, I suppose it makes no special difference, 
you'd probably win the prize anyway.’ 

Northrop seated himself and opened a 
book; the hint was unmistakable. Henderson 
flushed, stood irresolute a moment, tempted 
to explain yet realizing that to explain would 
cause his gift to be rejected. He slipped out 
of the room without speaking. _ 

No sooner had he gone than Northrop put 
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down the book and indulged again in bitter 
thoughts. Nothing ever went well with him 
for long. He and Phil Henderson had got 
back to the old basis of friendship, and now 
Phil had spied on him — the meanest kind of 
conduct in a friend. They couldn’t ever be 
friends again — and it had been so pleasant 
when they were friends again! 

He got up and closed the drawer containing 
his collection. He felt that he didn’t want to 
look at it any more; that his whole interest and 
satisfaction in taking part in the competition 
had been spoiled. It had been a disastrous day 
throughout. After being transferred from first 
base to center field he had played so wretchedly 
that he had been withdrawn from the practice 
game and had seen Joe Carey of the fourth 
form go out there in his place. He had not 
waited to see how Carey played; he wished now 
that he had, for then he would never have be- 
come aware of Henderson’s treachery. But 
rather than expose his humiliation on the side 
line he had hastened to his room. A great day, 
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he reflected bitterly, on which he had lost 
his place on the nine and his respect for a 
friend! 

There was still an hour before study; he felt 
restless yet unwilling to occupy himself with 
anything, and after a few moments of inde- 
cision he left his room and walked over to the 
Library, thinking that there he might find a 
novel that would enable him to forget his 
troubles. Jim Storer, writing at the Libra- 
rian’s desk, glanced up and nodded to him 
pleasantly. In the fiction alcove, after taking 
out and putting back half a dozen volumes, 
Northrop finally settled down to read ‘The 
Three Musketeers.’ The minutes passed and 
he was rapt in attention to the adventures of 
the gallant trio, oblivious of the discourage- 
ment and disappointment that had possessed 
him, and finally unaware that Storer wag 
standing before him. 

‘Sorry to disturb you,’ said Storer, and 
Northrop looked up with a start. ‘I’ve been 
making out the programme for the Library 
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Dinner, and I want you to speak for the fifth 
form, if you will.’ | 

‘I'll be glad to, if you think I’m the one to 
do it,’ Northrop answered. ‘But it seems to 
me there are others that you’d better choose; 
Fred Kay, for instance, or Phil Henderson; 
he’d make an awfully good speech.’ 

“No better than you would. And you’ve 
done more for the Library this year than any 
other fellow in the fifth form, except Desmond; 
and of course we'll hear from him as First 
Assistant Librarian.’ 

“Why, I haven’t done much.’ 

‘Well, all the fellows that are out for the 
Prize Essay are grateful to you for fixing up 
that shelf of reference books. And you’ve been 
on duty always when it’s been your hour to go 
on, and you’ve been obliging about taking the 
place of other fellows who found they had 
things they wanted to do and who couldn’t 
have got off Library duty if you hadn’t been 
willing to substitute for them. You helped 
Desmond on his catalogue work after you'd 
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opposed the idea of it. You’ve been a mighty 
faithful worker right through, and I must ad- 
mit I didn’t think you would be. And there’s 
nobody that has a better right to speak for the 
fifth form at the dinner than you.’ 

Northrop stood up to show his appreciation. 
‘It’s a great surprise to know that you should 
feel that way about me,’ he said. ‘I didn’t 
suppose any one felt that way.’ 

Storer laughed and clapped him on the back. 
‘Well, they do, and they’ll feel still more so 
after they’ve heard you speak. You'll be the 
hit of the evening.’ 

Northrop did not return to the reading of 
the book that had so engrossed him. After 
Storer had gone he put it back on the shelf and 
stood at the window with his heart a-thrill, his 
nerves tingling with happiness. So long as the 
fellows did feel towards him as Storer had said, 
what difference did it make if he failed to win 
a place on the nine? What difference did it 
make if he failed to win a prize? What dif- 
ference did any success or failure make so long 
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as the fellows of his class looked to him as their 
worthy representative? 

With rejoicing the spirit of forgiveness en- 
tered his heart. He had been petty and mean 
about his collection of rocks. It had been really 
such an innocent temptation to which Hen- 
derson had yielded — nothing to put an end to 
a friendship. Northrop suddenly felt that he 
couldn’t see Henderson too soon. 

He found him in his room; he dropped down 
beside him on the window seat, put his arm 
round him, and said, 

‘Phil, ’'m sorry I was so nasty. I was silly 
about the old rocks. You can come into my 
room at any time and look at anything you 
want to —of course! And now [ll tell you 
what you do; you come with me and I[’1l show 
you the whole blooming collection!’ 

Henderson looked embarrassed. ‘Oh, that’s 
all right, Jack,’ he said. ‘I don’t blame you for 
being sore with me. And I won’t take another 
peep at the rocks, I promise you.’ 

‘No, honestly, I'll feel hurt if you don’t come 
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with me now and let me show them to you,’ 
Northrop answered. ‘Come along.’ 

He drew Henderson, who still seemed dis- 
posed to hang back, out of his seat and led him 
down the corridor and into his room. There he 
opened the drawer that contained his collec- 
tion and began taking the specimens out and 
putting them on his desk, commenting on 
them as he did so. 

“Obsidian — not my best specimen though. 
Mica — don’t you think that’s a pretty good 
one? And here’s a bit of quartz-porphyry. 
Wait — what’s this!’ Puzzled, he held up one 
of the specimens that Henderson had con- 
tributed. ‘I never put in that piece of obsi- 
dian —it’s a better specimen than any of 
mine. I had three specimens.’ He turned 
over the rocks rapidly. ‘Here are my three. 
Where in the world did this come from?’ 

‘Don’t you suppose you picked it up and 
forgot about it?’ asked Henderson. 

‘No, I know every rock of mine as if it were 
a child. Here’s another that doesn’t belong.’ 
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Northrop’s hand flashed into the heap and 
drew out a piece of feldspar. ‘That’s finer too 
than my specimens.’ Excitedly now he fished 
round and brought forth the other bits of rock 
that Henderson had deposited in the drawer a 
short time before. Then suddenly he turned 
and looked at his friend. 

“You did it!’ he exclaimed. The sheepish 
expression on Henderson’s face offered no 
denial. ‘You old chump,’ said Northrop 
affectionately, ‘why didn’t you take one of 
these rocks and hit me over the head with it! 
Me calling you a spy, and you were trying to 
help me win the prize!’ 

‘Oh, well,’ Henderson said, ‘I felt you ought 
to have it, the way you’d worked and all. I 
was a little afraid it might come to me, I’m 
such a lucky guy, and I didn’t want anything 
like that to happen. It would get the:fam- 
ily into the way of expecting too much of 
me.’ 

‘Yes, I know all about that; very good 
reasons, very.’ Northrop rumpled his friend’s 
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hair. ‘It’s the most decent thing I ever knew 
any crook to try to put across, but you take 
your old rocks and if you don’t win the prize 
with them, Ill know anyway it’s not my 
fault.’ 

Henderson gathered up his specimens re- 
luctantly. ‘I wish you hadn’t caught on,’ he 
said. | | 

“It’s lucky I did,’ Northrop answered. ‘You 
wouldn’t want to win a prize that way. And 
besides it wouldn’t have been fair to Stearns 
or the other fellows who are entered for it.’ 

“You know,’ Henderson said, ‘I never 
thought of that. I just thought of you and me 
—as if the contest was just between us. I 
guess it is too, really.’ 

‘I don’t know whether it is or not, but any- 
way you don’t want to let your generosity get 
the better of you. I must have been acting 
like an awful fool,’ Northrop added, ‘if my 
friends felt I had to be coddled and helped 
into winning a prize that I didn’t really de- 
serve.’ 
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‘I didn’t feel that,’ Henderson protested. 
‘T just wanted to make sure you’d win a prize 
that I thought you did deserve.’ 

Northrop laughed and put his arm across 
his friend’s shoulders. ‘It does me just as 
much good to know you felt that way,’ he 
answered. 

They were walking down to the study build- 
ing for their afternoon classes when Sydney 
Desmond overtook them. 

*Oh, Jack,’ he called, and then as Northrop 
turned he said at once, ‘I thought you might 
like to know — I’m sure you'll hold your place 
on the nine; young Carey isn’t up to it; his 
playing was rotten.’ 

‘I’m just mean enough to be glad of that,’ 
Northrop answered. Then he turned to Hen- 
derson. ‘There it is again, Phil; my friends all 
coddling me.’ 

“What's that?’ Sydney asked. 

‘Oh, nothing. There just seems to be a gen- 
eral conspiracy to make me feel good this 
afternoon. And when that happens to a fel- 
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low, it usually means that he’s been behaving 
like a pretty poor thing.’ | 

‘Don’t know what you're talking about,’ 
Sydney replied gruffly. 

The bell rang and spared Northrop the need 
of explanation. 

Perhaps it was the new happiness in his 
heart that enabled him at the Library Dinner 
to make a speech which fully justified Storer’s 
judgment in selecting him as a speaker —a 
speech so humorous and witty that the fellows 
laughed with increasing enjoyment, applauded 
him enthusiastically after he had finished, and 
crowded round to congratulate him when the 
festivities.of the evening came to an end. 
Certainly the new buoyancy and confidence 
that he had acquired helped him on the base- 
ball field; he learned to cover more ground, 
played with dash and decision, took chances 
and made catches that would have seemed im- 
possible for him a few days before. The Pyth- 
ians won the series from the Corinthians 
easily; in making up the school nine to play 
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St. John’s, six Pythians were chosen, and 
among them was Northrop. 

‘And to think,’ cried Sydney, ‘that not so 
Jong ago you thought you wouldn’t even make 
the Pythian nine!’ 

‘And to think,’ mocked Northrop, ‘that not 
so long ago you thought you'd never play 
baseball or anything else again!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kay. ‘To see him beating it 
round the bases for a home run and then re- 
member how he used to be marked “‘ Handle 
with care; hopeless invalid!’’’ 

‘He’s likely to make an invalid of some 
St. John’s fellow when he slides to base,’ said 
Henderson. ‘Tom Pierce told me he was 
scared to death playing second for the Corin- 
thians, the way Sydney used to come jamming 
down on him.’ 

‘I never hurt anybody yet,’ declared Sydney 
in an aggrieved tone. ‘Tom persisted in stand- 
ing right in the line and I couldn’t help up- 
setting him.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Kay. ‘And if St. John’s tries 
the same game, upset them too.’ 
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The game was played that year at St. John’s 
school, and in all the athletic records of the 
two schools no more exciting game had ever 
been played. At the end of nine innings the 
score stood 5 to 5. In the tenth inning neither 
team scored. In the eleventh, Harris for St. 
Timothy’s made a two-base hit, the next two 
batters went out on easy flies to the infield, 
and then Kay brought Harris home with a hit 
over second base. St. Timothy’s had a con- 
vulsion of rapture on the side line; they were 
sure that now the game was won. Winslow, 
the next batter, struck out, and St. John’s 
came in with grim faces. They tied the score 
in their half of the inning on a hit, an error by 
the St. Timothy’s second baseman, and two 
long sacrifice flies. St. Timothy’s failed to get 
a man to first base in the eleventh inning. For 
St. John’s the first man up was given his base 
on balls, and all St. Timothy’s shuddered. 
Was Harris weakening? And anyway with a 
man on first and no one out things were serious 
enough. The next batter sacrificed, and the 
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St. John’s runner was safe at second. The St. 
John’s captain and their first baseman, the 
two most formidable batters on the nine, were 
the next men up; Harris, facing the captain, 
fingered the ball nervously. The captain was 
perhaps overeager to win his game, for he 
swung with all his might at the first ball, a 
high one, and sent a foul spinning high in air 
over the first-base line. Sydney Desmond 
got under it, caught the glare of the sun in 
his eyes, reeled round for a moment, and fin- 
ally with a desperate effort clamped the ball 
into his mitt just when it seemed as if he had 
fatally misjudged it. St. Timothy’s, relieved 
of momentary agony, had another convulsion, 
and the St. John’s captain walked away from 
the plate muttering harsh words to himself. 
But the St. John’s first baseman was a less 
temperamental batter than the captain. He 
was a cool, phlegmatic hitter, who was not 
easily tempted into striking at a bad ball. 
Obviously the thing to do with him in this 
crisis was to pass him, and that Harris did — 
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much to the dissatisfaction of the first base- 
man. | 
Next up was the short-stop, who had not 
made a hit throughout the game. Possibly 
this fact caused Harris to be careless; anyway 
the second ball he pitched was one that the 
batter hit square and clean, and away it 
sailed towards left center field, a long, low fly. 
Three St. John’s runners were speeding round 
the bases while Northrop out in center field 
was speeding to get under the ball. He had 
caught the line of its flight and instantly had 
turned to race with it, facing away from the 
plate; never had he run with such desperate 
necessity urging his feet. He looked back over 
his shoulder, he leaped, both hands up- 
stretched, and then he went rolling over and 
over on the ground, blissfully squeezing that 
solid round substance in his hands. He sprang 
to his feet holding the ball aloft and began to 
run in with it; and St. Timothy’s that had 
waited a moment in unbelieving silence burst 
out in a jubilation of shouting, of waving 
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flags, of leaping and dancing and laughing and 
slapping one another on backs and throwing 
caps in air such as no other incident that day 
had inspired. Even St. John’s applauded 
manfully while Northrop ran in and tried to 
efface himself among his team-mates who 
would not let him be effaced. 

“After that we can’t lose,’ asserted Harris, 
hammering his bat on the ground. ‘You’re 
up, Pinckney. Go to it.’ 

Pinckney went to it too hard and struck out. 
But Davis, the next man, reached first base by 
beating out a slow grounder to short-stop, and 
it was now Northrop’s turn. 

-*Let’s let him hit it,’ said Harris to the coach, 
Mr. Randolph. ‘Let him win the game.’ 

Mr. Randolph smiled and shook his head. 
‘He’s won it — if it’s won,’ he said. ‘Sacrifice, 
Northrop.’ 

So Northrop, in spite of the cheering and 
clapping that greeted him when he walked to 
the plate, in spite of the cries, ‘You’re the boy 
to hit it!’ obediently bunted the ball along 
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the first base line and advanced Davis to 
second while being thrown out himself. | 

‘Now then, Syd, it’s up to you,’ Harris 
called as Sydney, swinging his bat, stepped to 
the plate. 

Sydney waited; two balls were called, then a 
strike. Then came an outcurve that he caught 
on the tip end of his bat; the ball went whiz- 
zing down the {irst-base line, just inside the 
bag, and Davis came home. 

That evening when Jerey Maxwell was 
standing on one of the gate posts in front of 
the study and leading cheers for the members 
of the St. Timothy’s team, Jack Northrop was 
not looking down from a window in the Li- 
brary. Part of the time —a good part of the 
time — he was mounted on the other gate 
post. The fellows seemed to want to keep him 
there indefinitely; in fact, he began to wonder 
if they would ever let him get down. 

On Prize Night all the boys in the school 
assembled in the great hall of the study build- 
ing to hear the awards. The decision as to the 
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best collection of minerals made by any boy 
during the year was not regarded by many 
fellows as an event of great consequence — 
certainly not in comparison with such matters 
as the award of the medal for the best all- 
round athlete, or the prize for the boy who 
had shown himself the best representative of 
the St. Timothy’s spirit. Nevertheless there 
was generous applause when the award of the 
Geological Prize to Philip Henderson was 
announced, and Henderson walked empty- 
handed to the platform and returned from it 
laden with a set of books. 

‘Works of Charles Darwin,’ he remarked, 
ignoring Sydney’s and Northrop’s congratu- 
lations. ‘Of all the punk! I see where I put in 
the summer reading that old bird!’ 

After the exercises had closed and the boys 
had been dismissed from the study hall for the 
last time that year, Sydney and Northrop and 
Kay and Henderson sat for a time on the 
steps of the Upper School. From the pond 
near by the frogs raised their melodious and 
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somewhat melancholy chant; the breeze rus- 
tled among the pines. The mild light from the 
crescent moon riding in a clear sky spread — 
over the leaves, whitened the roofs, and sil- 
vered the chapel tower. The boys sat silent 
for a while, listening, looking, dreaming. 

*Well,’ said Kay at last, ‘it’s been a great 
year.’ | 

‘It certainly has,’ agreed Northrop. 

‘I thought it would be a rotten one,’ said 
Sydney. ‘It’s been a splendid year.’ 

“All well enough for you fellows,’ grumbled 
Henderson. ‘But it’s started something for 
me that I'll be made to live up to all my life.’ 

Kay laughed, but Sydney said, ‘Yes, it’s 
been a splendid year because it’s done that for 
all of us.’ 


THE END 
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